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—_- —_ 
I. 


A FEW months ago we studied the evidence for the miracles 
attributed to our Lord in the Gospels, together with the crown- 
ing miracle of His Resurrection, in the light of the attacks 
made upon these miracles from the side of unbelief. At the 
outset we took into account the rationalistic contention that 
an impartial treatment of the historical evidence is inconceiv- 
able in those who start from the presupposition that miracles 
are possible. This is doubtless a convenient position for the 
rationalistic critics to take up, inasmuch as it relieves them 
from the necessity of examining with any seriousness the 
arguments that stand out against them. But it rests on a 
glaring fallacy. Truth being one it is impossible to enter 
on an inquiry in any one department of knowledge apart 
from presuppositions drawn from the results of study in other 
departments ; or to speak more in the concrete, it is impos- 
sible to enter on the historical inquiry apart from presup- 
positions gathered from previous study in the departments 
of philosophy or theology. Yet the intellectual bias, which 
is the necessary outcome of such presuppositions, is no 
obstacle to impartiality of judgment exercised on the histori- 
cal evidence; rather it is a help, being a stimulant to 
thoroughness of historical investigation, but leaving the mind 
perfectly free, if it will, to judge of the historical evidence, 
thus thoroughly investigated, by a rigid application to it of 
historical tests. And thus an excellent criterion is furnished 
for deciding between the conflicting presuppositions brought 
by the investigators into their inquiry. Those presuppositions 
which can only be maintained by straining and twisting the 
historical evidence are thereby discredited ; those which prove 
themselves to be in easy harmony with the historical evidence 
duly interpreted by historical principles are thereby con- 
firmed. And it was our object in the previous articles to show 
that it is the naturalistic principle that miracles cannot 
happen, not the Christian principle that they can happen and 
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are to be admitted when the evidence for their happening is 
sufficient—which stands condemned by the application of 
historical principles to the Gospels in regard to the cases 
mentioned. All this has been said already in the previous 
articles, but it is of such essential importance in dealing 
with this question of miracles, that the repetition will be 
forgiven us, now that we are proposing to study from exactly 
the same standpoint the miracles—or, for the moment, let us 
say the reputed miracles—of the modern period. 

The time of our Lord’s earthly life was so unique in its 
character as to make it thinkable that the existence of true 
miracles might have been limited by God’s providence to 
those few years. But our Lord’s own words assured His 
Church that, so far from such a limitation being intended, 
it was ordained that miracles of a similar kind should attend 
the subsequent course of her history and become a sign by 
which she could be recognized and accredited. According to 
St. John, He said in the Supper Room, in allusion to the 
miracles He wrought personally, ‘“ Amen, I say to you, he 
that believeth in Me shall do also the work that I do, and 
greater works than these shall he do,” and, consistently with 
this, in the Acts of the Apostles, St. Peter, and after him St. 
Paul, as likewise SS. Stephen and Philip, the Deacons, are 
found working miracles of a similar character to our Lord’s 
own. Moreover, according to the final section of the Second 
Gospel, in sending forth His apostles, just before His Ascen- 
sion, He first gave them that world-wide commission to 
preach and baptize by which the Church was constituted, 
and then added, “ These signs shall follow those that be- 
lieve. In my name they shall cast out devils, they shall speak 
with new tongues, they shall take up serpents, and if they 
drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them, they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” These words 
clearly point to miracles, but do they affirm that miracles shall 
be wrought as testimonies to his faith by each individual be- 
liever, or only that from time to time some of those who be- 
long to the general body of believers, in other words, to the 
Church, shall receive the power to work miracles which will 
thus become a distinctive sign of the Church of the be- 
lievers? Either of these senses will sufficiently satisfy the 
language of the prediction, but it is in the latter sense that the 
Church has all along understood it, and pointed to it as au- 
thenticating her claims. On the other hand, it is well-known 
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that a profusion of reputed miracles, constituting the class 
which we usually call ecclesiastical miracles, confront us in 
every age of the Church's history. It is the claims of these, 
at least of many of them (we do not of course deny that there 
have often been spurious miracles mixed up with the true), 
to be what they are reputed to be that next demands our at- 
tention; and in the two articles which follow we shall confine 
ourselves to those of the contemporary period; indeed, to 
those connected with the sanctuary at Lourdes, these being 
sufficiently numerous.in themselves, and sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the whole yield of the age, to form the basis 
for our conclusions. 

The facts about Lourdes have been narrated and dis- 
cussed during the last half-century by trustworthy writers, 
and have become generally known to all who take interest in 
such subjects. It is not, therefore, necessary in these articles 
to give more than a brief summary of the history to serve as 
a basis for our observations, but those not familiar with the 
details may be referred, among other books, to M. L’Estrade’s 
Appearances of the Blessed Virgin Mary at the Grotto of 
Lourdes,' to Dr. Dozous’ Grotto de Lourdes, Sa jontaine et 
ses guérisons, to Dr. Boissarie’s Lourdes, Histoire médicale 
(1858—g1), Zes grandes guérisons de Lourdes (1900), and 
L’@uvre de Lourdes (nouvelle édition) (1908), also to 
Abbé Bertrin’s Zourdes et le Miracle (1908),? and Pére 
Cros, S.J.’s, Notre Dame de Lourdes, Récits et mystéres 
(1901). Of these M. l’Estrade, a tax-collector at Lourdes 
at the time, was an eye-witness of many of the Apparitions 
and in constant touch with Bernadette. So likewise was Dr. 
Dozous, the chief doctor of the town in 1858. Pére Cros, on 
the invitation of Mgr. Laurence, Bishop of Tarbes, collected 
a large number of documents and depositions with a view to 
bringing out a complete documented history of the shrine and 
its marvels. The collection is valuable but except for a por- 
tion brought out in 1901 under the title of Récits et mystéres, 
the work in which Pére Cros embodied them has not been pub- 
lished. Apparently, as the Récits et mystéres foreshadows, 
the editing was not very carefully done and we must wait 
for publication till the MS. has been submitted to a competent 
revision. Dr. Boissarie’s works, of which the three men- 
tioned are the chief, are of the highest value as coming 


* English Translation, Art and Book Co. 
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from the venerable president of the Bureau des constatations 
at Lourdes, who has held that office now for more than 
twenty years, and administered it on the soundest principles, 
as well as with the utmost patience, skill and candour. The 
Abbé Bertrin is the priest-doctor who has done so much to 
impress upon the world the claims of Lourdes and its cures 
upon their careful study. 

Bernadette Soubirous, the eldest child of Francois Sou- 
birous, a former miller at Lourdes, had completed her four- 
teenth year in January, 1858. She was a particularly simple 
and innocent child, as all the witnesses testified, but very ill- 
educated and with a very poor aptitude for learning. Fora 
year or so previously she had been employed to keep the 
sheep in a mountain village of the neighbourhood, but had 
recently come back to her parents’ home at Lourdes that she 
might be instructed for her First Communion. On the morn- 
ing of February 11th, all the firewood in their cottage being 
exhausted, she went with her younger sister and another child 
of about the same age to collect drift-wood on the banks of 
the Gave. While her companions were already on the quest 
for this and Bernadette was preparing to follow them, she 
heard a noise as of a strong wind, and looking up saw ina 
natural niche or cleft in the rock above a cave in the rocks of 
Massabieille a lady, apparently in the middle of her teens, of 
surpassing beauty, clothed in a white robe with a blue sash 
and a long white veil. This lady smiled at the child af- 
fectionately, and when the latter instinctively took out her 
rosary and began to say it, the lady graciously passed through 
her fingers the beads she held in her own hands, and at the 
end of each decade joined in saying the Gloria Patri. This 
first apparition was followed by seventeen others, the last 
taking place on July 16th of that year. In some of these the 
Lady said words and confided secrets which were meant for 
the voyante herself: in others she made communications in- 
tended for others—as when in the eighth Apparition she 
caused the child to turn to the onlookers who were present 
in large numbers and cry out to them amidst her sobs, 
the words, “ Penitence, Penitence, Penitence,” as if to impress 
upon the world the necessity of Penitence; as when in the 
Ninth Apparition she was directed to the discovery of the 
spring which, from the tiny thread of water it was in the 
first instance, grew quickly to its present volume; as when 
in the Eleventh Apparition she was sent to the “ priests ’ of 
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the place with the message that the Lady wished a chapel to 
be built at the Grotto, or in the Fourteenth, when she was 
bidden to follow up this first message to the priests with 
another, that the Lady wished processions to come to the 
favoured spot; and in the Sixteenth, on March 25th, when, 
in response to Bernadette’s repeated petitions, the Lady gave 
her name, saying, “ I am the Immaculate Conception.” 
There was thus progress in the character of the communi- 
cations made by the Lady to this child, and, although it is in- 
conceivable that the child should have foreseen the object to- 
wards which all tended, we looking back can, in the light of 
the sequel, see that they pointed to the establishment in con- 
nection with the Grotto of Massabieille of just such a system 
of pilgrimages as in fact resulted. Yet at first Bernadette 
was faced by opposition on every side. All through she was 
the only person who claimed to have seen the Lady, and all 
who had to do with her in the first instance tried their best 
to discourage her. Her parents, taking her to be the victim 
of childish imagination, and finding that the effect of her 
allegations, as they were repeated from day to day, was to 
expose them as a family to ridicule, scolded her and forbade 
her to return to the Grotto. The nuns who taught her at 
school were as strong in their discouragements. The clergy 
of Lourdes held severely aloof from the whole movement, 
and the Curé, Mgr. Peyramale, was repellent and incredu- 
lous when she came to him with her messages. The civil 
authorities of the district, after first ridiculing her story, sus- 
pected her of imposture, watched her, and sought to stop 
her visits to the Grotto by prohibitions and threats of police 
punishments, when they saw the growth of a movement among 
the people which they took for dangerous fanaticism. It 
was not unnatural; it was what we should most of us have 
been prone to think, in the first days of those extraordinary 
happenings, believers as well as unbelievers. That a little 
girl, brought up as a Catholic, should be misled by her fancy 
into imagining she had seen a lady dressed in white whom 
she mistook for our Blessed Lady, does not seem so im- 
probable; that such a child should have really been visited 
by our Blessed Lady in the way alleged, though on Catholic 
principles by no means impossible, is a thing so opposed 
to the ordinary course of nature, that a very considerable 
amount of evidence to the fact was, by agreement between 
both sides, requisite to establish it. The question is whether 
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in Bernadette’s case, this measure of evidence for the reality 
of the Apparitions was not reached, not indeed in the first 
commencements of her visions, but eventually as the move- 
ment developed. 

The first Apparition was in the presence of two other 
children; the second of a dozen children. After that, the 
numbers grew to fifties and to hundreds; on the sixteenth 
day, the last of the fifteen during which Bernadette declared 
she had been told by the Lady to come daily, there were pre- 
sent some fifteen thousand, consisting mostly of inhabitants 
of Lourdes and the neighbouring townships, but also many 
visitors from distant places. And the strange thing was that 
of all these multitudes who came to see, most, in spite of 
their prepossessions, went away convinced of the reality of 
the Visions. Bernadette, all through, was the only one who 
saw the Vision itself; but the witnesses saw the young 
voyante during the time of her ecstasies, and were deeply 
impressed by what they witnessed. It seemed to them that 
they saw the light of heaven reflected on her countenance, 
and very many of them went away believing. One of these, 
M. l'Estrade, who had scouted the idea of there being any- 
thing more than foolish fancies in Bernadette’s stories, had 
come merely to please his sister to the Grotto on the day of 
the Fourth Apparition, and this is how he describes his 
impressions : 


I found myself at the Grotto, at the Fourth Apparition. In 
the midst of this crowd which was stirred by different emotions, 
I was calm, and had no thought of there being anything that was 
not very natural in what was about to happen. ‘Bernadette ar- 
rived, knelt down, made her great sign of the cross, and I did 
not miss a single one of her movements and actions. Suddenly 
her face and her countenance, her whole being, appeared to be 
transfigured, to be animated with strange celestial life. One 
saw in her eyes the reflexion, as it were, of a light which shone 
upon her within. An aureola seemed to envelop her. This child 
of the people, so simple, so common in her dress, in whom one 
could see nothing to mark her out in the midst of her com- 
panions, became quite suddenly a child of rare distinction who 
stood out conspicuously in the midst of the crowd. ‘Without 
hesitation I had taken off my hat. All the time her ecstasy lasted 
I could not turn my eyes away fromthe child . . . . Hence- 
forth my conviction was fixed: my doubts vanished. That even- 
ing, in the circle of my friends, I communicated to them my 
impressions and had to regret the separation between us that 
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ensued, in our conflicting appreciations of the occurrences. How- 
ever each day we gained over fresh adherents; at the end of 
some months the convinced were in the majority, and by the end 
of the year, the dissentients were only a very small number. 


This sort of evidence for the reality of seeming appari- 
tions will be scouted by those who have not been in the posi- 
tion to appreciate their character by personal experience. 
Still, the appeal to experience is lauded at the present time, 
and by some schools of thought is awarded the pre-eminence 
over all other modes of proof. That is doubtless excessive, 
as in this periodical we have often had occasion to main- 
tain. But that there is a direct evidence of the presence of 
the supernatural, which by the power of God can be mani- 
fested to the human mind and recognized by it, is in accord- 
ance with the whole tenour of Scripture teaching, and in 
Bernadette’s transfigured mien when in her state of ecstasy, 
those who are at all amenable to the action of God on the 
soul will be prone to recognize its presence. 

But a more objective kind of evidence pointing in the 
same direction is available. We have already spoken of 
Dr. Dozous, the leading medical man of the town of Lourdes. 
Like others of his kind, he was of a sceptical temperament 
and not till the end of his life, which was much later, did he 
seek the Sacraments of the Church. But when he first heard 
of the Apparitions, unlike so many of his profession, he took 
the sensible course, and, realizing that at least it was a valu- 
able opportunity for scientific observation, determined to go 
to the Grotto and observe for himself. At the fourth Ap- 
parition he was at Bernadette’s side and kept his hand on her 
pulse during her ecstasy. In his published account of the 
Apparitions and their concomitants he has testified that her 
pulse was quite normal all through, which is at least evi- 
dence that she was not in any state of nervous excitement at 
the time. We must not press this too much, but another of 
his observations is very remarkable. He was present at the 
Seventeenth Vision, which was on April 7, 1858, and he 
has described in his own words what he saw: 


Bernadette was on her knees, fervently reciting her prayers. 
Her rosary was in her left hand, and in her right she held a 
blessed candle which was alight. Just as she was beginning to 
go up [the Grotto] on her knees as usual, she suddenly stopped, 
and placed the lighted candle under the fingers of her left hand. 
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The fingers were sufficiently apart to allow the flame to pass 
through. A strong draught made the flame burn more brightly, but 
I could not see any sign of burning on the skin. Astonished at 
this strange occurrence I prevented anyone from stopping her, 
and, taking my watch, I observed her in this'position for a quarter 
of an hour .. . .._ The transfiguration of her face having 
ceased . . . . I asked her to show me her left hand which 
I examined most carefully. There was not the slightest trace 
of a burn. I then .. . ._ placed [the relighted candle] 
several times under Bernadette’s left hand; she quickly moved 
it away, saying “ You are burning me.” I relate ‘this fact as I 
saw it, and as many people who were close to Bernadette also 
saw it. 


The point to notice here is not that Bernadette, during 
her ecstasy, was insensible to the pain of burning. It is that 
the flame, a purely external agent, failed to produce its 
natural effect on the skin. It must not therefore be con- 
founded with the cases, real or alleged, in which some such 
subjective agency as auto-suggestion causes a phantom tumour 
or stigma to appear or disappear. The natural effect of a 
flame in contact with the skin for a whole quarter of an hour 
would be an injury to the tissues of the skin of a very serious 
character. Yet according to the testimony of a competent 
eye-witness, no such injury was sustained. 

A piece of evidence like this last might seem to dis- 
pense with the necessity of raising the question of imposture 
or hallucination. But, in fact, both these questions were 
raised from the very first, and led to investigations which 
issued in a complete vindication of the child’s character in 
these two respects. The particulars of these investigations 
by the civil authorities can be read in L’Estrade, in Bertrin, 
or in Boissarie. Suffice it to say here that the investigators, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were agreed in their complete re- 
cognition of her sincerity, nor could they find any basis for 
the suggestion that she suffered from hallucinations. She 
was a perfectly natural child, a sufferer, indeed, from asthma, 
but with none of the characteristics that indicate delusions. 
She was always perfectly definite in her accounts of what she 
saw, and never contradicted herself as to any of the details. 
On some, even of the days when she had reason to expect 
Apparitions, she announced in all simplicity that the Lady 
had not then appeared, and when the Eighteen Apparitions 
were over, though she often returned to the Grotto, she never 
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claimed to have seen another—al! which is quite contrary to 
what is wont to happen with those who are led by a morbid 
imagination. Bernadette, too, when she saw no Apparitions, 
as during the intervals between one and another while they 
lasted, resumed quite simply her ordinary life, her lessons 
and her play, without showing the slightest traces of dreami- 
ness or excitability of any kind, also without in any way 
putting herself forward, or seeming to delight in the interest 
that was inevitably taken in her; on the contrary, when 
asked about her visions, she responded with a modesty and 
intelligence beyond her years. She was always glad to with- 
draw from notice, and save when thus directly interrogated, 
never referred to her visions unless in her intercourse with 
one or two persons, like M. and Mlle. l'Estrade, who inspired 
her with confidence. In short, as one writer remarks, if she 
was the victim of hallucination it was an hallucination that 
seized her, and held her on eighteen occasions for a definite 
time, leaving her otherwise quite sane. 

But, if we are to estimate at their right value the mar- 
vellous phenomena for which the name of Lourdes has stood 
now for more than fifty years, we must not confine our at- 
tention to the story of Bernadette and her visions. We must 
take into account also, and above all else, the long succession 
of bodily cures wrought there through bathing in the stream 
which first began to flow in the way already referred to during 
the Ninth Apparition (Feb. 25th); or, as has so frequently 
happened in recent years, during the passage of the Blessed 
Sacrament through the ranks of the pilgrims; or even in those 
who never went to Lourdes but only directed their prayers 
to the Lady of Lourdes from their own lands. On the very 
day of the outflow of the spring its power to heal was illus- 
trated. Louis Bouriette, a stone-cutter, had suffered through 
an explosion twenty years previously, which had left a per- 
manent wound in the optic nerve, described by Dr. Dozous, 
who had regularly attended him, as an ‘ incurable emau- 
rosis.” Hearing. of the discovery of the spring that very 
day by Bernadette at the Grotto, he sent his daughter for 
some of the water. It was still muddy, but Bouriette at onte 
took it and washed his bad eye with it. Forthwith he found 
his sight restored, and was able to distinguish the objects 
before him. The next day he sought out Dr. Dozous, who 
knew him well, and did not conceal his astonishment at the 
recovery. “ I examined,” he said, “ Bouriette’s two eyes 
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which, in the form and organization of their parts, offered 
no difference . . . Only on the right eye the cicatrix was 
still left,’ testifying, as in many similar cures, to the pre- 
vious existence of the injury. 

This was the first of the long list of the Lourdes miracles 
of healing. That of Blaisette Soupenne was the next. She 
was a woman of fifty who for the previous three years had 
suffered from inflammation of the conjunctiva with inversion 
of the eyelids. These latter were bloodshot, without lashes, 
and covered with unhealthy fleshy growths. Thus her 
eyes could not shut, her tears were always falling, and her 
whole appearance was repulsive. Every remedy tried had 
been in vain, until two lotions with Lourdes water cured her 
instantaneously ‘save for the restoration of the eyelashes, 
which, however, had regrown by the end of the day. Justin 
Bouhohorts was an infant of two years wasted with pul- 
monary disease and declared by the doctor to be on the point 
of death. It was taken by its mother to the spring on March 
4, 1858, and held in the icy water for a full quarter of an 
hour amidst the protests of the many present. Taken, back 
to its home, and put to bed, it fell into a soft sleep from which 
it awoke in the morning completely restored. Henri Bus- 
quet de Nay was a boy of fifteen who, as the result of typhoid, 
suffered from a series of abscesses in the ganglia of the 
neck. These abscesses, forming one on the top of another, 
had caused a large wound bearing the character of a scro- 
fulous ulcer which extended all along the top of the breast, 
and had lasted in defiance of all attempted remedies for two 
or three years. He was too weak to go himself to the Grotto, 
but on April 28, 1858, his wound was washed and then re- 
dressed with linen steeped in the water of Lourdes. He fell 
asleep and in the morning there was nothing left of his wound 
save a cicatrix in a thoroughly healthy state. What is re- 
markable in these cases is the instantaneousness of the recu- 
perative processes involved. It was as if a seed sown in the 
ground were to spring up into maturity in a single night. 

These five with two others made up the seven cases of cure 
which the Commission of Inquiry appointed by Bishop 
Laurence of Tarbes in July, 1858, after rejecting many others 
as possibly capable of being scientifically explained, or as 
at best as only doubtfully miraculous, singled out as worthy 
of the most careful investigation. On this Commission the 
leading physician was Dr. Vergez, Inspector of the waters at 
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Baréges, a Fellow of the Faculty of Montpellier, whose medi- 
cal reputation stood high in the estimation of his colleagues. 
Me and his fellows opened their inquiry at Lourdes in the 
following November, and continued it during a space of over 
three years, going from place to place, wherever it was neces- 
sary to find the witnesses whom they searchingly and ex- 
haustively examined. Of these eight cases [that is of the 
seven finally accepted, f/ws another which the Bishop, not Dr. 
Vergez, thought it more prudent to exclude] Dr. Vergez, in 
giving his verdict, said 

One is chiefly struck by the facility, the promptitude, the 
spontaneity with which they were brought about; by the viola- 
tion and disregard of every therapeutic method in the mode of 
their accomplishment; by the contrast they offered to the rules 
and previsions of science; by their indifference to the duration, 
the resistance, the gravity of the disease; by the care with which 
all the circumstances seemed to be arranged and connected, with 
a view of proving that the cures effected are above nature's laws.! 


And it was on such grounds, as attested by the experts, 
that the Episcopal Commission reported in Jan., 1862, “ in 
favour of the supernatural character of the events of 
Lourdes.” 

These seven cures, selected out of a larger number, 
others of which may well have been also more than mere 
natural occurrences, stand, as we have said, at the head of 
the long list of Lourdes miracles, which have continued ever 
since, and multiplied on a scale far exceeding anything we 
have read of in previous ages. What their numbers have 
been, and what their character, may be learnt from the table 
of statistics which M. Bertrin gives in an Appendix to his 
book on Lourdes. For there the cures which have been 
authenticated and registered by the Bureau des Constata- 
tions at Lourdes, from its first establishment in 1884 down to 
1907, are numbered and classified under the seventeen head- 
ings of diseases of the digestive organs, of the circulatory ap- 
paratus, of the lungs, of the urinary apparatus, of the spinal 
cord, of the brain, the bones, the joints, the eyes, the ears, 
the skin, the uterus and appendages, tuberculosis, acute 
diseases like diphtheria and tetanus, cancerous and other 
tumours, nervous diseases, and diseases general and sundry. 
Writing some eight years ago he totals those registered and 
examined by the Bureau at 3,350 up to date, or, if the un- 
registered cases are included—as they should be to get a 
* Bertrin, p. 63. 
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general estimate, since very many genuine cases are never 
brought to the Bureau—at some 7,000, and adds that the 
Bureau registers annually from 100 to 200 cases, or even 
more. Bare statistics like these have their importance as 
attesting the magnitude of the healing movement, but in M. 
Boissarie’s and M. Bertrin's works a large number of the 
cures are described with sufficient detail to attest their im- 
pressive character, and these descriptions should certainly 
be read with care by those who wish to understand the sig- 
nificance of the statistics. Especially, to single out one or 
two cases when so many others are equally remarkable, let 
such students of the miraculous read (1) the accounts of 
Pierre de Rudder, who, after eight years of terrible suffering, 
through a compound fracture of the tibia and fibula of the 
left leg just below the knee, which had caused the broken 
ends to splinter, and two gangrenous wounds to form and 
suppurate, one at the seat of fracture, the other at the back 
of the foot, was cured completely within the space of a 
few minutes at the shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes at 
Oostacker on April 7, 1875; (2) of James Tonbridge, a 
victim of Pott’s disease, covered with ulcers and gaping 
wounds, as also with an incessant consumptive cough which 
had wasted him away, and threatened him with speedy death 
—but was healed instantaneously after bathing in the Piscina 
at Lourdes on August 20, 1879; (3) of Gabriel Gargam, a 
post-office clerk of Ruelle, near Angouléme, who, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1899, was terribly shattered in a railway accident, 
the shock of which caused in him paralysis from the waist 
downwards. Naturally he put in a claim for compensation 
from the company, and with a view to this, presented a report 
by Dr. Decressac, the head physician of the Angouléme Hos- 
pital, in which, on December 19, 1900, after enumerating 
the chief symptoms, he says, “all these symptoms have ap- 
peared gradually, they constitute an affection of the spinal 
cord called amyotrophic lateral sclerosis . . . |This condi- 
tion] constitutes a permanent infirmity, hardly susceptible of 
improvement, and more likely to terminate fatally.” And Abbé 
Bertrin adds that gangrene of the foot supervened shortly 
afterwards. The Orleans Railway Company eventually under- 
took to award Gargam 12,000 francs a year as long as he 
lived. Gargam was sceptically inclined and had not prac- 
tised his religion for years, but, to please his mother and 
family, he went with the National Pilgrimage to Lourdes in 
the summer of 1901. He bathed in the water, and was 
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laid in his stretcher on the ground by which the Blessed 
Sacrament was about to pass, and when he was taken to the 
Bureau there was no more gangrene; only the healed sore 
could be seen, and the legs had resumed their ordinary func- 
tions. They were, indeed, still thin, and the muscles had 
gone, but in a week or two’s time these too were restored to 
normal condition. Moreover, the Railway Company helped 
to authenticate the case by contending successfully for the 
remission of the indemnity money. (4) Clementine Trouvé’s 
(1891), (5) Marie Lebranchu’s (1892), (6) Marie Lemar- 
chand’s (1892), and (7) Madame Gordet (1892), are four 
cases of instantaneous healing of special interest, both because 
of their startling character and because all of them were at 
Lourdes at the time af M. Zola’s visit in 1892 to collect 
materials for his book — Clementine being there to return 
thanks for her cure the year before, the other two being 
cured whilst he was in the place. The shuffling and dis- 
honest way in which M. Zola dealt with these four cases 
in his book had the effect of inducing many to make them- 
selves acquainted with the true facts. Clementine Trouvé 
had come suffering from caries in ithe ankle bone of her 
foot, which was of three years’ standing, and had developed 
a suppurating sore; Marie Lebranchu’s was a case of ad- 
vanced tuberculosis, Marie Lemarchand’s was an advanced 
case of lupus, Madame Gorget, about twelve years previously, 
had received a shock from the effects of which a long 
series of illnesses followed. Eventually her digestive organs 
were attacked, and she contracted very painful gastralgia 
and gastritis. As time went on, an intense internal inflamma- 
tion and tumour supervened. All these three were cured in- 
stantaneously at Lourdes in 1892. (8) Madame Rouchel’s 
was nother peculiarly distressing case of lupus. “ Her 
mouth,” when she came to Lourdes, “ was quite black and 
all eaten away, and covered by a blackish growth, as prickly 
as a thorn bush, which emitted a horrible stench. The upper 
lip, drawn up to the nostrils, was ulcerated and covered with 
scabs, from which oozed a noisome fluid. On the right cheek, 
an inch or two from the mouth, was a hole, through which 
any liquid food escaped: it had to be closed with a plug.” 
Such was the testimony of Sister Sophie of Metz, who came 
with her to Lourdes and attended her up to the end of her 
trouble—for she too was cured instantaneously and absolutely 
on Sept. 5, 1903. (9) Marie Borel came to Lourdes on 
Aug. 17, 1907. She then had on her right side four fis- 
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tulas in front and two others in the lumbar region, of which 
the four in front gave out abundantly pyo-stercoral matter, 
and the other two were simply purulent. The most recent 
of these wounds was of six months standing. As may be 
supposed, she was an object of repulsion to all who had to 
attend her, and the doctors had ceased to prescribe for her. 
It was on a Saturday morning that she arrived at Lourdes. 
Several times during that and the next four days she bathed 
in the Lourdes water and was laid by the path of the Blessed 
Sacrament; during these days she was able to retain her 
food, which for a long time past she had not been able to do. 
On the Thursday evening she was bathed once again, and 
then the cure came. She fainted for a few minutes as she 
entered the water. When she recovered and found herself 
in the arms of the attendant ladies, all her wounds had healed 
up and remained so. These nine cases suffice for the pur- 
pose for which we have cited them, namely, as specimens out 
of the vast number of similar cases which have been investi- 
gated by the Lourdes Bureau, and recognized by it as inex- 
plicable as effects of any purely natural process. We have 
given them, it is true, in a very summary way, but that is 
because our desire is to send readers to the books recom- 
mended above, for information as to the further details and 
further questions which will occur to the mind. 

It is thought by those who have not paid much attention 
to the cures which take place at Lourdes that they are all 
cures of nervous affections which do not exceed the category 
of functional disturbances. In fact, though sufferers of this 
kind are of course among the pilgrims who find their way 
to the Grotto, their cures are not deemed of sufficient in- 
terest to find a place in the registers of the Bureau, save in 
the comparatively rare instances in which they offer features 
of special significance. The cures accepted as pointing to 
supernatural intervention are mainly of organic diseases, to 
which category belong the seven cases accepted by Mgr. 
Laurence’s Commission, and the nine specimen cases we have 
just cited. The point to fix upon in them is that the cures 
in each of these cases necessarily involved the instantaneous, 
or approximately instantaneous, reconstitution of the tissues. 
And as to this we may appropriately cite some words which 
Dr. Boissarie, in his Histoire médicale de Lourdes, used 
with reference to the cures accepted by Mgr. Laurence’s Com- 
mission, words which all pathologists will endorse : — 

* P. 109. Ed. of 1891. 
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When there is question of material lesions duly authenticated, 
the discussion is easy to conduct. The laws are well known to 
which these wounds and deep-set disturbances are subject. In 
this field the marvels wrought by the imagination are limited, and 
the limit is very narrow, for it is set in the first place by the law 
itself of the formation of organic tissues. The weaver [¢/sseur] 
we must grant is a mysterious workman whose principal tools 
are the nerves. But he does not work without materials supplied 
to him. And these materials he does not create; they come to 
him from without, through the food-supplies. The nerves alone 
cannot restore the tissues. The blood must bring in new 
materials. In certain circumstances, restoration is absolutely im- 
possible to the ordinary forces of life. An amputated member 
cannot be reproduced; an eye taken out cannot be re-formed. 
Should such things happen the cure is always miraculous. But 
for the tissues which are capable of being regenerated, as the 
skin, the muscles, and the boneS, an instantaneous restoration is 
likewise beyond the laws of nature and the potency of the 
organism. The tissues are re-formed, as they were first formed, 
by means of new cells generated on the spot. And for this 
operation, two things are necessary which require time. The 
course of the blood must bring the materials; the living cells 
must seize these and transform them; they must multiply them- 
selves into a vast number of other cells. And no part of all this 
process can be instantaneous. This is why a large wound of 
long-standing, the ends of which cannot be brought together, 
cannot be cured in a few hours. . . . To attribute this [heal- 
ing process] to moral emotions, as some doctors do in speaking 
of the cures that take place at Lourdes; to suppose that imagina- 
tion has a medicative power strong enough to modify the laws 
of the formation of the tissues, is to set oneself in opposition to 
the most uncontested principles of science. One might as well 
imitate Bacon in an inquiry as to whether the imagination can 
succeed in ripening medlars in twenty-four hours. 


There remains the question whether the Lourdes cases are 
correctly and scientifically diagnosed, and here it is well to 
insist that not all cases of alleged cures need to be diagnosed 
by medical experts. The nine cases cited are all cases of this 
kind. It does not require an expert to certify that a man whose 
leg was broken and diseased, as was de Rudder’s, was within 
the interval of less than an hour so entirely healed that the two 
parts of his leg had rejoined, that his previously suppurating 
wounds had entirely given place to healthy flesh, and that 
he could at once walk like an uninjured man, without there 
being even an inequality of length between one leg and the 
other; or that a woman whose face had been eaten away 
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with lupus for some years previously was a moment after 
found to have the flesh of her face perfectly sound; or that a 
woman who had suffered from six such fistulas as Marie 
Borel’s, with their noisome discharge, was found in a few 
days’ time to have been relieved of them all, nothing being 
left to bear witness to their former existence save a few 
healthy scars. 

Still, these interesting cases of wounds thus unexpectedly 
cured require to be diagnosed, before and after cure, as 
searchingly as the skill and appliances of modern medical 
science will allow of; and it is the merit of those entrusted 
with the superintendence of the Lourdes Bureau that they have 
realized this necessity and made so ample a provision for its 
supply. The history of the Lourdes Bureau is well known. 
For nearly thirty years there was no special organization for 
examining and testing the cures which bore the appear- 
ance of being miraculous. Such doctors as were available 
undertook this duty at the solicitation of the Fathers in 
charge of the Grotto or of others. But in 1884 Dr. de Saint- 
Maclou was mainly instrumental in establishing a special 
Bureau for the purpose of verification; and this Bureau, 
which on Dr. de Saint-Maclou’s death was entrusted to Dr. 
Boissarie, has since developed considerably. Since 1890, 
and probably further back still, there has been an outstanding 
invitation to all medical men or experts, without distinction 
of creed, who may happen to be at Lourdes, to enter its office 
freely and take their part in the investigations. At the com- 
mencement those who availed themselves of this invitation 
were few in number, but by 1892 they reached the figure of 
120, and by 1913 that of 670. The effect has been to ac- 
quire for the Bureau a world-wide reputation as a place un- 
equalled for the clinical material it offers, for the cordiality 
with which the freest opportunities of investigation are of- 
fered, and the sound and searching principles on which in- 
vestigations are conducted. Of the reality too of the cases 
that are accepted for registration there is now-a-days, be- 
cause of the observations of all these doctors, not much doubt 
left. To quote the oft-cited acknowledgment of Dr. Bern- 
heim, the President of the Nancy School of Psychotherapy, 
in his 7raité de la Suggestion Appliquée a la Thérapeutique: 
“ The facts of Lourdes belong henceforth to science. Science 
accepts them, classifies them, and studies them. The inter- 


pretation of them is alone in dispute.”’ 
Ss. F. S. 














AT THE CRIB. 


Again the royalties are shed, 
Disdiademed the kingly head, 
He lies again (Ah! very small) 
Among the cattle in the stall, 
Or in His slender Mother’s arms 
Is snuggled up from baby harms. 


The Tower of Ivory leans down 

From Paradise’s topmost crown ; 

The House of Gold on Earth takes root; 
From Jesse springs a saving shoot— 
For Mary gives (O manifold 

Her courtesies!) that we may hold 

Our little Lord’s poor fragile hands 

And feet, the guerdon of all lands. 


No fool need fail to enter in 

The guarded Heaven we strive to win, 
Or miss upon a casual street, 

The fiery impress of His feet— 

But touch with every stone and sod 

The extended fingers of our God, 

And see in twigs of the stiff hedgerows, 
Or in the woods where quiet grows 
Among the naked Winter trees, 

A thousand times these mysteries :— 
The branching arms with Christly fruit, 
The thorns which bruise His head and foot. 


No more with silver shrilly blown . 

He treads a conqueror; but, flown 
With swift and silent whitening wings, 
He comes enwrapped in baby things. 
Our God adventures everywhere 
Beneath the cool and Christmas air, 
And setteth still His candid star 

Where Mary and her Baby are! 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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Jean Nesmy. 
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THE success at the present time in France of what have been 
termed “ regional romances" is a significant fact. True, 
La Petite Fadette has always had descendants, and worthy 
ones. But now it would seem that the public are frankly 
bored by the high colouring and doubtful morality of the 
Irench novel of yesterday, and are turning eagerly to things 
of more abiding interest—peasants, fields, woods, rivers, birds 
and beasts. And after all this is natural. For France, as 
Matthew Arnold pointed out, is swra/ in a sense that England 
is not. Behind the pleasure-lover of Paris and the artisan 
of Lyons, stands the peasant. And the peasant is an integral 
part of France. 

It will not, therefore, we think, be without interest to 
examine the work of one of these new “ regional ’’ roman- 
cers. And if we choose M. Jean Nesmy, it is not only because 
there is much in his writings that charms, but also because we 
believe that he stands for the ideals of to-morrow. Still 
young, and (we are told) singularly unassuming, he has 
already secured a sympathetic and appreciative audience ; 
while the Academy has set the seal of its praise on his 
literary art. Let us, however, without spending more time 
on introductory remarks, plunge with M. Nesmy straight into 
the heart of the forest which he loves: — 

It is night in the forest—a forest rustling and astir behind 
its dusky veil. The wind gives a gentle puff; the clouds hurry 
away before it: night speaks. All is so gracious this evening ; 
the stars smile down upon the murmuring trees. 

Such was the forest that old Luret loved. It was his life. 
Of an evening, as he sat smoking his pipe, his peasant soul 
responded, all the more thoroughly perhaps because so simply 
and unconsciously, to its familiar poetry. As a boy, the 


whisper of its leaves, saying their prayers in the darkness be- 
fore they fell asleep, had continued to speak to him of things 
eternal, long after the rude circumstances of life had borne 
him out of hearing of his mother’s voice. And still, now 
that he had eight children of his own, he listened and under- 


stood. 
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All his life long Luret Magloire had lived in the forest. 
At thirteen he had already lost his father and was apprenticed 
to a charcoal-burner. Yet, looking back over the long years, 
with their hard work and grinding poverty, he was content. 
He knew no other life, nor wished for one. 

This, in brief, is the subject of M. Jean Nesmy’s latest 
and most poetical book, Ze Roman dela Forét. Rarely, per- 
haps, has woodland scenery been described with closer and 
more affectionate attention. The great, beautiful French 
forest is all alive for us as we turn the pages. The birds sing, 
and the little beasts slip through the undergrowth, the hornet 
drones in the hollow oak, the fragrant breeze lingers among 
the anemones of the glades, and the smoke rises from the char- 
coal-stacks. Across the sylvan landscape move the wood- 
cutters, the charcoal-burners, and the wandering seller of 
brooms. It is indeed a “ romance of the forest,” and it is of 
the forest that we chiefly think, although there is a human 
story too. And the human story touches on a problem which 
is pressing here in England as in France—the desertion of the 
country for the town. 

For Zéphir, Luret’s eldest son, was by no means of his 
father’s mind. To him, a charcoal-burner’s life offered no 
attraction ; it was hard, ill-paid, monotonous. Very feelingly 
is old Magloire’s grief depicted, when at last it was borne in 
upon him how far his son had wandered from the traditional 
paths. Years at the elementary school had done this, the 
gaining of a primary certificate, the reading of unwholesome 
books and papers, the subtle influence of the modern spirit 
of disregard for parents and the ways of parents. And so 
sadness descended upon Magloire. “ You will be lost to us,” 
he said, “ you will be of another race.” 

To Magloire, Zéphir formed part of a chain; a link had 
given, and the chain was broken. And his profound grief at 
that moment stretched, as it were, far into the future; while at 
the same time, in his soul, as a climax to his emotion, the plaint 
of his forefathers, the long plaint of the dead, mingled with his 
own—his forefathers who had all been woodcutters, foresters, 
sawyers, charcoal-burners. 

Of the moral ruin that came upon Zéphir, and of how he 
had at last to fly the country a murderer, we will not stop to 
speak. It is enough to say that the novel does not end sadly. 
Jean-Marie, the fiancé of Luret’s daughter Clémentine, was 
a man after the old charcoal-burner’s heart. Mélie, the girl 
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whom Zéphir had so cruelly deceived, found a home and a 
father’s love with the ancien. He is great, this axcien, this 
Luret Magloire, and anyone might be proud to shake his 
right hand, “ tanned, wrinkled, with deep cracks in it like the 
cracks in the bark of an ancient tree, a hand that bore elo- 
quent witness to his life of labour. And his old face was 
strong, tranquil, gentle; it resembled a big, open book, in 
which his dignity as a man and his grief as a father were 
plainly written.” 

So we take leave of him, not without hope that little 
Césaire, Toussaint, Nizier, and Désire, will turn out better 
than Zéphir. 

After all, it is the forest that matters more than the 
story, for indubitably Zéphir might have been an artisan in a 
town and yet honest, only M. Nesmy would not have it that 
way. But the forest matters very much, and the author has 
made us love it. 

He had already treated this same theme of country versus 
town ideals in his first book, Z’/vraie, which appeared in 
1905, and was crowned by the French Academy; while in 
the following year the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences rewarded Zes £garés, a novel directed against the 
revolutionary and anti-patriotic spirit of a certain section of 
teachers in the elementary schools of France. In Z’/wraie, 
Pascalou, the eldest son of a Limousin farmer, was ruined by 
contact with the bad influences and vicious atmosphere of a 
manufacturing town. ‘“ He was the one evil tare that sprang 
up in the beautiful field of the Mérigal family.” And we, 
detached, and looking on the tragedy from a distance, can 
only wonder that Pascalou was able to resist the grave and 
mute appeal of his native landscape, and the stil! more inti- 
mate appeal of the house where he was born: -— 


Once more back in his old room, the workman had not roused 
or disturbed a single one of the many souvenirs asleep there— 
all the souvenirs of his childhood. He had undressed in front 
of the same window as in the past, in front of the same calm, 
fresh horizon, melting away in the distance to a deep and shadowy 
blue, for the moon was resting that night from its task of watch- 
ing the earth. The woods had wafted towards him as of old 
their familiar scent of damp foliage; the spire of his native 
village had pointed to the sky, ‘as to a refuge always open to the 
restless and unhappy heart of man. ‘He had placed his clothes 
upon the same straw-seated chair, had lain down upon the dried 
maize in the same plank bed, beneath the same beams hung with 
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spiders’ webs that swayed lightly in the breeze. In that very 
selfsame corner a myriad gracious dreams had once lulled him 
to sleep, in the days when he did but conjecture, imagine, what 
life might hold for him. Yet in spite of all this he had felt no 
emotion; nothing in him had thrilled and started; he had not 
perceived the tears latent in all-these things. 


Although perhaps in Z’/vraie the writing does not attain 
to the same excellence as in the Roman de la Forét, there is 
a freshness and a zaiveté that are very attractive. Nothing 
could well be prettier and purer than the picture of that 
summer evening when Firmin makes the old church bell of 
Combebrettes tell of his love for Millette. ‘ Ah, the bad 
boy!” she exclaims. ‘‘ He does not know how to say any- 
thing nice to his little friend, except with his bells.” And 
yet it is not the memory of the young couple, winning as 
they are, nor that of the quarrelsome, lawsuit-loving far- 
mers, that lingers in our mind when we close the book, but 
rather the figure of mére Francou, so typically French, so 
admirable : — 


She was so good, mére Francou! She had the soul of a by- 
gone age, full of energy, gentleness, and faith. Her old face 
looked out from under an old cofffe, whose white wings flapped 
as she walked: two eyes, blue as the sky on a sunny day—eyes 
so clear and deep that nothing ‘had ever been able to trouble 
them: delicate features, a lined forehead, fan-shaped wrinkles 
gathering at the corners of her lips, her cheeks still fresh and 
threaded with pink. 


And when she had gone, stricken down with grief for her 
worthless son : — 


How desolate it is, a house without a woman! The gentle, 
calm, unassuming visage of mére Francou had never held so im- 
portant a place at the farm Des Eyrials as when she was no longer 
there. While she was alive, she used to fulfil all the little duties 
of a housewife with tranquil care, speaking but little, only putting 
in her word on grave occasions, and then rather with the discreet 
air of suggesting a counsel than of formally giving one. Her 
tenderness permeated the whole house: the best part of a 
peasant’s life—the careless content of the return in the evening 
after the fatigue of the day, the pleasure of seeing once more 
the leaping flames lighting up the iron fire-dogs, the bubbling 
stew-pot, the feather-beds drowsing in the shadow of their drawn 
curtains, the wardrobe with its scent ‘of clean linen, the chest of 
polished walnut still bright and shining after thirty years’ wear— 
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all the happiness of a humble, ‘honest, clean interior which smiled 
a welcome, they owed it to'‘her. They never realised it until she 
had gone, because she possessed that true merit which either hides 
or does not show itself, and is only appreciated when it comes to 
be missed. 

Of the two great virtues of prayer, that of helping forward 
the salvation of souls, and of perpetuating on earth the memory 
of the dead, neither was very necessary for mére Frangou. She 
had had no trouble and joy in all her poor life except the trouble 
and joy of others. She possessed the resignation, charity, and 
faith of a saint: surely her soul must have had beautiful white 
wings, growing every day purer and purer, and well must it have 
known the shortest of the starry paths that lead to Heaven, since 
it had so often flown that way in dream. Neither had she to fear 
that she would be forgotten: the memory of her countless acts 
of kindness spoke of her at every moment, and so did her co//fes, 
her sabots, and all the things in the house. 

But no matter how much they think of her, it is her presence 
they mits: she is no longer there, the dear ancienne. And the 
coming spring will not see her following the track of the cart- 
ruts, and climbing the fences, to carry the dinner to her men- 
folk—nor will the spring after that, nor the third, nor any spring 
ever again. 


There must doubtless be many old Frenchwomen like you 
in Heaven, mére Francou! Nor is your race extinct on 
earth, as all we who love France can bear witness. Have we 
not all known one—or several? M. René Bazin has pointed 
out to the younger generation how much old women like you 
can do for their country, their town, their village. They are 
such important people! God listens to their prayers. 

Let it not be thought, however, that Jean Nesmy’s spirit 
is melancholy, regretful. It is by no means that. Some of 
his short tales in the volume Za Graine au Vent have a de- 
lightfully youthful swing and verve. We surmise that he 
must himself, as a boy, have run breathless up the Grénefol 
road : — 

A steep little road that climbs, climbs, between high banks 
crowned with broom and furze, a road fit at most for the mules— 
that’s what the Grénefol road is: a true pathway in Paradise, 
climbing up and up, with Heaven at the top. 


If we find in his pages abundance of human sentiment, 
and a rare sympathy for the loneliness of old age, we hear 
also the laughter of schoolboys and the ciatter of children’s 
feet. Some of these stories we like as well as anything M. 
Nesmy has written, 
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In Za Lumiére de la Maison the author has strayed from 
his native Limousin to the sordid tenements of a large manu- 
facturing town. - He does not seem to us as much at home 
there, nor does the book, to our mind, altogether carry con- 
viction, although it has gone into three editions and been 
translated into German. Perhaps we expected too much from 
the title and theme, for these are fine. An enthusiastic, self- 
sacrificing priest succeeds in kindling a light in the dark, 
sad home of the Mouche family—the light of hope for the 
discouraged over-worked mother, of self-respect for the 
drunken father, of remunerative industry for the poor crip- 
pled Dominique, who once had felt himself to be so useless, 
of penitence for the giddy Amandine, of innocent happiness 
for the little ones. And of how many houses is not this 
typical?—poor, sad, dark houses of an irreligious and anti- 
clerical population |! 


And on all sides that evening in the poverty-stricken quarter 
the little lights were being kindled: from every window they 
seemed to greet the priest, with their twinkling eyes, as yet scarce 
open. 


A beautiful symbol, these lights! 

“Jean Nesmy ” is but a pseudonym. It is the name of 
the farm-hand in M. René Bazin’s novel, Za Jerre gui Meurt 
—the labourer whose loving devotion to the soil saves the 
farm from ruin. And the choice of the pseudonym indicates 
our author’s aims. He, too, loves the very soil of France; 
he, too, like his older and more widely known compatriots, 
Paul Bourget, René Bazin, and Henri Bordeaux, has defi- 
nitely ranged his forces on the side of religion and of the best 
traditions of his race. And in this, even apart from the real 
merit of his work, he is interesting as witnessing to the new 
spirit abroad in France. How far have we travelled from 
Zola’s La Terre, which has come to be regarded as a wicked 
calumny on peasant life! Religion, patriotism, land—these 
are the ideas stirring in the young France of to-day. Even 
Maurice Barrés, one of the subtlest writers of our time ac- 
cording to M. Paul Seippel, the well-known Swiss essayist, 
has started digging in the ancient soil of Gaul, and is un- 
earthing pagan relics from beneath the Christian ones. In a 
moving book he has undertaken the defence of the crumbling 
churches of France. Not that he is yet a Christian! Who 
knows, however, where a further step in the same direction 
may lead this most graceful and charming writer! Cer- 
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tainly, there is still Anatole France to reckon with. But, if 
we are to judge by a public inquiry conducted in the columns 
of the Revue des Francais, La Revue Hebdomadaire, Le 
Temps, and Ze Gaulois, the younger generation do not read 
Anatole France. They find his sceptical and “ superior 
smile " insupportable and inhuman. Paul Claudel, Charles 
Péguy, and Francois Jammes, convinced Catholics, as well 
as finished artists, these are the writers who are influencing 
the intellectual youth of the Zycées to-day. 

Jean Nesmy belongs to the younger generation. He is 
of the school of René Bazin, yet with a difference. His out- 
look is more hopeful. His pages, often so sensitive and 
sympathetic, light up now and again with the gaiety we are 
wont to associate with the sunny land of France. This is 
more especially the case in the short tales. Unlike Bourget 
and Huysmans, he has not had to return, tired and disil- 
lusioned, to the Faith of his childhood. A native of the 
Limousin district, we suspect that he went to an elementary 
school, and learnt his Catechism with other little boys and 
girls from the Curé of his village. And now he has three 
little sons of his own! In saying this we cannot be accused 
of intruding on the intimacy of private life, since he has him- 
self dedicated a book to them—/ean-le-Zoup, old popular 
tales of the Limousin. Fine Christmas reading it must have 
made, with its big print, delightful illustrations by M. Deluer- 
moz, and clear, piquant, good-natured satire! In all coun- 
tries, from the days of the Roman de Renard onwards, chil- 
dren (and older people too) have loved to read the adventures 
of the Wolf, the Fox, the Cock, the Pig, and other strange yet 
familiar inhabitants of forest and farm. M. Nesmy has just 
the quaint, simple, half-serious, half-laughing manner re- 
quired for these old folk-tales, which were probably carried 
about by some wandering jovg/eur in the dim past, and handed 
down by word of mouth. 

Here, then, we will leave him, telling to his three little 
boys the old, old tales of Jean-le-Loup, which he had himself 
heard from the lips of his grandmother : — 


It is growing late. The lamp‘is burning low, and its reflected 
gleam fades in your shining black eyes, that are almost too tired 
to keep open. Goodnight, René; goodnight, Jean; goodnight, 
Noél . . . . Goodnight, everybody! . . . . The Angel 
of Sleep has passed with his bag of sand; the hour of stories is 
over, and the hour of dreams has come. 


E. M. WALKER. 
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AN ARITHMETICAL PROGNOSTIC. 





SEVERAL weeks ago, quite at the beginning of the war, the 
following letter appeared in 7he Times, and, if we may judge 
from the number of allusions to it which one has come across 
since, it must have attracted a good deal of attention. 


THE EFFECT OF A PROPHECY. 


Sir,—In the summer of 1899 I chanced to be sitting with the 
present German Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Jagow 
(then a secretary of the German Embassy in Rome), on the 
balcony of the Embassy, the Palazzo Caffarelli, on the Capitol. In 
the course of conversation Herr von Jagow expressed the belief 
that ne general European war was likely to occur before the end 
of 1913. He gave as his reason the influence of a prophecy made 
to the Kaiser’s grandfather, Prince William of Prussia, at Mainz, 
in 1849. Prince William of Prussia, who was proclaimed 
German Emperor at Versailles on January 18, 1871, was in 1849 
wandering izcognito in the Rhine Provinces, attended only by 
an aide-de-camp. He had incurred great unpopularity by his 
attitude during the Berlin revolution of March, 1848, and had 
been obliged to spend some time in England, whence he returned, 
still a semi-fugitive, to the Rhineland. At Mainz a gipsy woman 
offered to tell him his fortune, and addressed him as “ Imperial 
Majesty.” Not a litthe amused—for at that moment his chance 
of succeeding even to the throne of Prussia seemed slight— the 
Prince asked, “ ‘ Imperial Majesty,’ and of what empire, pray?” 
“ Of the new German Empire,” was the reply. “ And when is 
this Empire to be formed?” he inquired. The woman took a 
scrap of paper and wrote on it the year 1849. Then she placed 





the same figures in column beneath . . . . . . 1849 
I 
8 
4 
9 


and adding them together obtained the total 
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“ And how long am I to rule over this Empire?” 
asked Prince William again. The woman repeated 
the arithmetical operation taking the number 1871 and 
adding the same figures in column . -. . . . 187! 






































which gave the result ° 1888 
Astonished by her confidence, the Prin ince then aske d, 

“ And how long is this fine Empire to last?” ‘Then the 

woman taking the figures 1888 and repeating the same 

operation Ee ee ae te a ee oe ce ( 

I 


o 
oO 


8 


obtained the result ie wo eee ee ‘ . 1913 

The story soon spread in Prussian Court circles. Prince 
William became German Emperor in 1871 and died in 1888. 
The effect of the double fulfilment of the prophecy upon the 
present German Emperor’s mind was great, and, as my experience 
shows, it entered into the calculation of Prussian diplomatists 
as long ago as 1899. May we not have here a psychological clue 
to the failure of the German Emperor to use his influence for 
peace during the diplomatic negotiations of last month? 

I am, Sir, yours, 
VIDI. 

Although the year 1913 is undoubtedly past beyond re- 
call, the lovers of mystery are loth to allow so promising an 
example of what they call cabbalistic divination to fizzle out 
like an exploded squib. The year 1913, they contend, may 
still be regarded as fatal because it was the last year of the 
Kaiser’s unchallenged supremacy. It does not seem to occur 
to them that by this lax interpretation they are multiplying 
the mathematical chance by three, for if the empire had been 
overthrown in 1912 the same interpreters would undoubtedly 
have urged that the prophecy was verified, on the ground 
that the year 1913 stood first in the new order of things. In 
point of fact, even as an historical incident, the story abounds 
in suspicious features. To begin with, it is told in several 
different ways. For example, a French brochure, Prédictions 
sur la Fin de l Allemagne, which is followed by Mr. W. M. 
Fullerton in a book recently published, Prodlems of Power,' 


* Fullerton, Problems of Power, London, 1913, p. 282, note. 
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refers to it as the “ prediction of Fiensberg "—Fiensberg 
being, it seems, a village near Baden where the incident 
occurred. According to this version a certain Countess 
R., who was supposed to be gifted with second sight, had 
been asked by William, then Prince of Prussia, what she could 
tell him about his future destiny. In answer the Countess 
simply took him through the little series of addition sums 
which has just been given. On the other hand, according to 
Mr. F. L. Rawson,' a Paris variant declares that the prophet 
lived in England and was a thought-reader by profession, 
but as the future Emperor visited England in 1848, and not 
in 1849, the amendment seems eminently improbable. 
Another account? declares that the Emperor William I. con- 
sulted a clairvoyante when he was a young man as far back 
as 1829. She bade him add up the digits (1829 1+ 8 
+ 2 + 9=1849) and told him his life would be attempted in 
1849, and the rest as before. In any case, we may assert with 
confidence that neither the gipsy woman, nor the Countess R., 
nor anyone else in 1849, invented this very innocent arith- 
metical device for guessing at the future. The method is 
abundantly illustrated in a book published in 1842, called 
Amusements Philologiques, by “ G. P. Philomneste,” of 
which there were also earlier editions. In this little work the 
following remarkable example is given, not as connected with 
any story of successful divination but simply as an arithme- 
tical curiosity : — 

Robespierre fell and the Reign of Terror ended in 1794, 
adding the sum of these digits to the date we get: 1794 + 
1+7+9 + 4=1815, which is the year of the fall of 
Napoleon. Again pursuing the same process a stage further, 
we obtain 1815 + 1 + 8 1 + 51830, which saw the 
fall of Charles X. and with him of the Bourbon dynasty. 
Thus: 


1794 1815 

I I 

7 8 

9 I 

4 5 

1815 1830 
(Battle of Waterloo) (Expulsion of the Bourbons) 


Perhaps almost the only example which can be quoted of 


* F, L. Rawson, How the War will end, London, 1914, p. 46. This writer 
also refers to a version in the Neue Metaphysische Rundschan, Jan., 1912. 
? See Light, Feb. 24, 1912. 
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a prophecy which is extant, in black and white, at a date 
earlier than the time of its verification, is a numerical prog- 
nostic of the same kind which may be found in Wofes and 
Queries for Sept. 15, 1866, p. 215. 

Louis Napoleon, says the writer, was proclaimed Emperor 
(see Hartland’s Tables) in January, 1853. Add to this year the 
digits either of this date, or of his birth4(in 1808), or of the 
birth of the Empress Eugénie (in 1826), and we get: 








Became Emperor 1853 1853 1853 
: Pog Birth > 
Empire ; ; Birth ; of 
| 3 8 Empress | 6 
1870 1870 1870 


And, indeed, we might join to these converging coinci- 
dences the result given by the date of Louis Napoleon's 
marriage with the Empress, which also took place in 1853. 
But this very prognostic, which looks so startling when we 
find it set out in print four years before the battle of Sedan, 
t.e., before the downfall of the second Empire, also illustrates 
in a remarkable way how purely fortuitous is the significance 
of the whole computation. In point of fact Napoleon was not 
proclaimed Emperor in January, 1853, but in December, 
1852. It is true, as the writer in Vofes and Queries states, 
that the date assigned in Hartland’s Chronological Dic- 
tionary is January, 1853, but this is simply a blunder. A 
hundred different authorities could be quoted to show that the 
second Empire began in the preceding year. Moreover, we 
have only to select our facts a little differently and it is easy 
to show, this time without the aid of any erroneous chrono- 
logy, that the axzus jatalis for Louis Napoleon ought to have 
been 1869 not 1870. The revolution, which ended in Napo- 
leon’s being elected President of the Republic, was in 1848. 
Add 1 + 8 + 4 + 8 to 1848 and we get 1869. Again, 
he became Emperor in 1852, he was born in 1808, Eugénie 
was born in 1826 and they were married in 1853. Irom all 
these we obtain the date 1860, as the following figures show: 


Became Emperor 1852 1852 1852 
I ( I , I 
Born > arent: Married | : 


8 
re) Born | 2 
| 6 


1869 1869 1869 
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This agreement is curious, but not so very remarkable. 
A really surprising coincidence, however, is revealed when 
we apply the same treatment to the case of Louis Philippe, 
the immediate predecessor of Napoleon as ruler of France. 
Louis Philippe became King in 1830; he was born in 1773, 
his Queen was born in 1782, and he was married in 1809. 
Now this gives us: 





Date of Accession: 1830 1830 1830 
te. 1 I 
Date of 7 Date of | 7 Date of | 8 
birth 7 wife's | 8 marriage o 
birth | 
3 . 2 9 
1848 1848 1848 


Strange to say, 1848 was, in fact, the date of Louis 
Philippe’s downfall. But, in spite of a similar unanimity 
of the prognostics, it was in 1870, and not in 1869, that 
the overthrow of Napoleon actually came to pass. 

The fact is, that when one takes the trouble to look into 
it, the mystery admits of a very simple explanation. The 
sum of the digits of any modern date must in any case lie 
between 9 and 27, most commonly between 15 and 25. Now 
an interval of from 15 to 25 years is the sort of period in 
which momentous political changes come about, and if one 
selects one’s starting-point judiciously it is not difficult to hit 
upon coincidences. Take for example the election of Pope 
Leo XIII. in 1878. Add these digits together and you 
have 1878 + 1 + 8 + 7 + 8=1902 for the election of his 
successor, and the sum of the digits of this last date (1902 
+ 1 + 9 + 2=1914) would prepare us for the coming of 
another new Pope in 1914. As a matter of fact Pope Leo 
XIII. was inconsiderate enough to upset our calculation by 
dying in 1903 instead of in 1902, but the forecast might 
have been claimed by any aspirant to seership as a very near 
thing, and he might plead in extenuation of this slight mis- 
carriage of his previsions, that in any case Pope Pius X. must 
have been fated to die in 1914 because the most conspicuous 
epoch in his career was 1893, in which year he was both 
created Cardinal and named Patriarch of Venice, and 1893 
+1+8+ 9 + 3=1914, the year of his death. 

It was suggested above that to secure successful divi- 
nation upon these lines it is essential to choose one’s starting 
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point judiciously. For example, any embryo Zadkiel who 
chanced to notice that the date of the accession of the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI., i.e., 1774, contained a premonition 
of the time of his execution upon the scaffold (1774 + 
1+7+7 + 4=1793) would be careful not to proclaim 
this fact baldly in such a way that it seemed a mere isolated 
coincidence. He would probably invent a picturesque setting 
for his prognostic and develop it as far as possible; some- 
thing for example in this style. 

It was the year 1760, at the crisis of the struggle 
between the Encyclopédistes and the Jesuits. The Encyclo- 
pédistes stood for the new godless philosophy of Voltaire, 
and the Jesuits, so soon to be expelled from France, repre- 
sented clericalism and the axcien régime. To anaged Jesuit, 
filled with sadness at the political outlook, there came the 
gouvernante of the little Prince Louis, son of the Dauphin and 
grandson of the King. She asked the good priest why he 
seemed so sad, what misfortune threatened. 

“I have been studying,” he replied, “ the cabbalistic pro- 
perties of numbers and what I see fills me with alarm. Add 
up the digits of the present year, 1760. One and seven and 
six and nought.”’ 

“ That makes 14, Father.” 

“Well, in 14 years’ time, that is in 1774, this little 
prince, still a mere boy, will be called upon to govern France. 
But further add up for me the digits of 1774.” 

“ The sum, Reverend Father, is 19.” 

“ And if you add 19 to 1774 what do you get then?” 

“It gives us 1793.” 

“ Then I would have you know that in 1793 this poor 
boy will perish by a most terrible death, and that with him 
will fall the whole political order which he represents.” 

“Is that the end?” 

“No; sum up yet again the digits of 1793 and add this 
also to the year itself.”’ 

“ That, Father, will bring us to 1813.” 

“ Well, in 1813 a battle will be fought which will place 
France at the mercy of the other nations of Europe. The 
empire founded by a tyrant on the ruins of our kingship will 
then, in its turn, be overthrown.” 


Of course it would have been more effective if we could 
have come out at the year 1815, the Battle of Waterloo; but 
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the Battle of Leipzig in 1813 does very well, and it was 
really the end of the Napoleonic usurpation. This, in any 
case, is a more impressive presentment of the facts than the 
statement of a single coincidence, and it is all due to the 
prudent selection of 1760 as a starting-point. You take 
1760 because the digits happen to bring you to the 1774, 
which you want, and no other year would serve. The same 
principle, if I mistake not, has guided the choice of the year 
1849 for the starting-point of the Kaiser Wilhelm prognostic. 
Nothing momentous happened to the Prince of Prussia in 
1849. He did not come to the throne in that year, or attain 
any new dignity, but the sum of the digits of 1849, when 
added to the date itself, happens to yield 1871; 1871, simi- 
larly treated, conducts you to 1888, which is really the only 
coincidence in the series; 1888, with its digits added, comes 
very near to landing us in the great European cataclysm now 
going on around us, but, as usual, spoils the sequence by 
being just a year or two out, in this case a year or two too 
early. 

It is plain then that no reliance can be placed on this 
method of arithmetical divination. The instances in which 
it seems occasionally to be verified are mere coincidences. 
Neither can such coincidences be regarded as at all extra- 
ordinary, seeing that the mathematical chance against their 
occurrence cannot ordinarily be rated higher than at about 
20 to 1. Moreover, it will hardly be disputed that the whole 
process is pucrile and arbitrary in the highest degree. Per- 
haps this last aspect of the matter may best be emphasized 
by a sort of reductio ad absurdum. Were is an arithmetical 
computation made in one of those prophecy books previously 
spoken of, in which pious Legitimists, after the close of the 
I'ranco-Prussian war, sought confirmation for the belief they 
professed in the speedy triumph of Henri V. and Pius IX. 
Could anything be more pathetic than the state of mind which 
finds comfort in such reasoning as the following? :—- 


The Venerable Anna Maria Taigi predicted that Pius IX. would 
reign 27 years and about six months, and that he would conse- 
quently die in the 28th year of his pontificate. 

A very curious cabalistic calculation leads us to the same result. 
Take first the signature of the Holy Father Pius Papa nonus (Pius 
IX. Pope), and secondly his motto in the prophecy of St. Malachy 
Crux de Cruce. Make a Latin alphabet (since the words which we 
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are now concerned with are Latin words) and number it. There 
are 23 letters as you know, since i and / only count as one letter, 
and similarly « and v, and there is now. Then a counts 1, d 2, 
c 3, and so on until we get to z=23. Then make your first 
trial; take the signature. Pius gives you 62; Papa 32; nonus 78. 
Add these cabalistically and you have 6 + 2 + 3 + 2+7+ 8=28. 
Treat the motto in the same way. Crux gives 61; deg; cruce 48. 
Once more add these together cabalistically and you have 
6+1+9+4+8= 28. A Jewish cabalist would at once draw 
the inference that Pius Papa nonus is identical with the personage 
designated by Crux de Cruce, since they both yield the same 
number.! 


The worthy Abbé Chabauty, who is the author of this 
marvellous rigmarole, proceeds to push his conclusions even 
further; but we will be content to note that after these de- 
velopments he comes back with much satisfaction to the main 
point, viz., that the pontificate of twenty-eight years thus as- 
signed to Pius X. is not only in exact accord with the 
prophecy of Anna Maria Taigi, but also with the “ three 
years and a little longer” assigned by Marie Lataste for 
the desolation of Rome. In August, 1870, Rome was left 
defenceless when Napoleon withdrew the French troops from 
the city. The three years would be up in August, 1873, the 
Pope, according to Anna Maria Taigi’s prophecy of a ponti- 
ficate of 2734 years, would die about the middle of December, 
1873, and consequently between September, 1893, and the 
December of the same year, Catholics would see the patri- 
mony of the Holy See restored. The complete triumph of 
the Church, however, would only come when, after the death 
of Pius IX., the victorious monarch of France, Henri V., 
should install the Pope’s successor upon the chair of St. 
Peter with every circumstance of pomp and splendour. 

So M. l’Abbé Chabauty dreamed in 1871. I do not know 
how many editions his book went through. The copy I have 
before me is of the second edition, issued by a first rate firm 
of religious publishers in Paris in 1872.2 Such specula- 
tions do not call for much discussion when we look back 


* Lettres sur les prophéties modernes et Concordance de toutes les Prédictions, 
Paris, 1872, p. 155. 

? The book indeed bears the imprint both of Henri Oudin of Poitiers and 
Victor Palmé of Paris. The latter firm issued the reprint of the Bollandist 
Acta Sanctorum in 60 vols. folio, as well as numberless other important works. 
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upon them forty years afterwards.' It is sufficient to remind 
the reader that Pope Pius IX. died not in 1873 but in 1878, 
still virtually a prisoner, that to this day the temporal 
authority of the Holy See does not extend beyond the pre- 
cincts of the Vatican, and that the Comte de Chambord (Henri 
V.) ended in 1883 ja life which had almost entirely been spent 
in exile from his native land. 

It may be interesting to note, before taking leave of 
the subject, that some arithmetical prognostic of the kind 
here discussed seems to have been current in Germany as 
early as 1882, that is to say six years before the death of 
Kaiser Wilhelm I. But Miss Max Wall’s letter on the subject 
to Light (Aug. 22, 1914) does not leave a very clear im- 
pression of the nature of the prophecy which was then in 
circulation. In any case no one has so far produced any re- 
liable evidence to show that the prediction had been heard of 
before the period of the Franco-Prussian war. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


* This device of attaching a numerical value to the letters of our alphabet 
is not entirely unknown in England. Let me quote the following illustration 
from The Principles of Science of W. S. Jevons, 3rd Ed., p. 263. He gives it 
as an example of a curious coincidence : 

“The French Chamber of Deputies in 1830consisted of 402 members, of 
whom 221 formed the party called “La queue de Robespierre,” while the 
remainder 181 in number were named ‘‘ Les honnétes gens.” If we give to each 
letter a numerical value corresponding to its place in the alphabet it will be 
found that the sum of the values of the letters in each name exactly indicates 
the number of the party.” 


VOL. 











The Fool. 





I ALWAYS disliked Maude Hollins, except once, and that 
occasion I don’t particularly care to remember. It was the 
night she let me know she had jilted the Fool, the night of 
the New Year's party at their Park Lane house. She was 
wearing a black gown, I recollect, with a string of emeralds 
round her cruel little creamy neck. And as she looked at 
me something in her eyes—amber-brown they were, and full 
of wonderful lights and shadows—made me understand all 
the Fool's folly, and I was afraid for myself. 

I certainly wasn’t going to do anything but hate the 
woman who had played Tom Rhodes false, my poor fool, 
Tom. The lights danced among the melting shadows of her 
eyes, the green things round her neck glittered—I cannot 
describe the loveliness of her shining hair. An Old Master 
might have fancied it, to give to a contemplative cherub in 
a picture of the Madonna. . . . A devil-woman was what 
I told myself, when I got outside in the cold air and was 
walking sharply across the Park. I felt like walking sharply 
in the cold, away from something I didn’t care to recognize 
as myself. Was she a devil-woman? .The Fool would never 
let me say so. m 

If she had jilted me instead of Tom! I might have been 
hard hit, but I knew her for a woman and the world holds 
more than one. Plenty of women in the world, but only one 
God since we’ve abandoned orthodox paganism, and some- 
how the Fool mixed God and the woman up together and 
worshipped both in one. It wasn’t God I mixed up with 
Maude Hollins. 

That Tom Rhodes and I should become chums was the 
last thing to be expected, but I’ve punched many a small 
boy’s head for calling him the fool I knew him to be. We 
used to walk down the Embankment together, we were City 
of Londoners, and his foolish head was always in the clouds. 
A tremendous satisfaction the clouds seemed to give him,, 
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and when he’d got one of his “light effects’ from loitering 
by the river and getting late, he was quite willing to write 
“lines ”’ for the rest of the day if that pleased anybody. 

He got a Prize Essay out of those clouds which the Head 
commended on his last Prize Day. Maude Hollins was there 
with her people, Hollins major was in the Sixth at the time. 
The Hollinses were partners with Tom's uncle—Rhodes and 
Hollins—they had a big soap factory across the river; the 
chimneys, which we could see from our side, were Tom's 
particular horror. His parents were dead, and his uncle, 
who was unmarried, meant him for business. He would be 
rich one day if he took to it. Maude was seventeen at the 
time, but the Fool had already begun mixing her up with 
the Deity, and when the Head commended the Essay before 
the School, all Tom cared was that Maude should know he 
could do just one thing as well, or better, than clever chaps. 
But among the number of things occupying Maude’s atten- 
tion, her new hat filled a place of considerably greater im- 
portance than Tom’s Essay. 

When the Head wanted to know where Tom got his ma- 
terial from, and remarked that some of his word-painting 
was quite remarkably good, “ From the Embankment, Sir,” 
Tom told him; “one morning long ago, when I was a little 
chap and late.”’ 

This was awkward for the Head, who couldn't very well 
advise loitering and lateness for little chaps in the morning 
whatever came of it. The Fool said after he'd left school 
that’s what came of being a Head—of anything. You were 
hedged about by your position and not head of yourself. 
That was why, he told me, he couldn’t be a schoolmaster or 
a clergyman. You had always to be heading somebody, 
telling them what was right and what was wrong, and how 
things were fixed up, especially in religion. 

“And all the time,” said Tom, “ nothing’s fixed. It’s 
all changing like the clouds, and you changing with it, and 
you have to go on finding out and finding out what's true and 
what’s beautiful—and that’s the joy of it!” 

‘“How’'ll you do that in the soap factory?”’ I asked him. 

He shrugged his shoulders with his lovable old grin. And 
then, “God knows!” he said, quite seriously. “But I’ve 
got to make a position; I must make money; you know 
that.”’ 


Yes, I knew for whose sake he must. /Ze cared nothing 
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about position so long as he kept his clouds. There was a 
sort of understanding between them after a time. The uncle 
and old Hollins were keen of course, as the match meant 
money on both sides, and old Rhodes was really fond of his 
nephew in his grim way, though, like the rest of the world, 
he thought him more than a bit of a fool. Business, the 
uncle thought, would knock all Tom’s folly out of him. Old 
Rhodes was the sort who believe that the world exists to carry 
on soap factories. 

So Tom sat in an office and turned his attention to ac- 
counts rendered on soap. The accounts upset his mind a 
good deal. He had no idea so much filth was involved in 
keeping clean, and questions about labour and capital and 
conditions-of the worker began to oppress him, much better, 
obviously, left alone if it’s your ‘business to become a 
capitalist. 

“T thought it was your business,” I remarked to him one 
night over a pipe in my chambers, “ considering all that’s in- 
volved.” 

He puffed in silence for a long minute, then turned to me 
a face lighted with joy. 

“It’s settled,” he said. “ She consents to a definite en- 
gagement. Yes, of course, it’s my business to make a fitting 
home for her. That must come first.” 

That was about the most sensible remark the Fool ever 
made in my hearing, yet, such is the contrariety of human 
nature, my thoughts immediately began themselves working 
in a fool-like manner, and something in the Bible about pro- 
fit and loss—the world and a man’s soul—passed through 
them. And it did occur to me to wonder whether, from a 
transcendental point of view, the gain of Maude Hollins 

.? But then, I never liked Maude. I wasn't jealous 
because the Fool loved her; I had never—then—dreamed of 
the possibility of her love for myself. But I was jealous, 
yes, I recognized, confronted with his joy-lighted face, that 
I was jealous, for the Fool’s own particular folly. I wanted 
him to keep that foolish soul of his intact. For the life of 
me, I couldn’t arrive on a jubilant note. 

“ Congratulations, old man! Now you'll forge ahead and 
find out to some purpose.” 

He looked at me oddly, and the light went out of his 


face. 
“Otherwise,” he said, “ I loathe it, every brick and mor- 
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tar and book and pen. And I am finding out one accursed 
thing—capitalism, as Rhodes and Hollins work it, is blood- 
money, purely and simply that! If it wasn’t for her—I’d 
jack the whole thing to-morrow. . . . Just one other thing, 
though, that destitute office has shown me ——” 

“Yes?” I queried, rather eagerly. 

“The beauty of light and shadow on a yellow-grey brick 
wall. There’s one blank in front of my office window. At 
first, I abhorred it as a veritable prison boundary, till, one 
day, the sun struck across it from a new angle, and the leaves 
and branches of an old plane-tree, left standing for some 
inconceivable reason in a corner of the yard, were reflected 
in moving shadows. And then, well, it wasn’t a prison-wall 
any longer. It was somehow a window into—the Beyond.” 

Something inside me laughed joyfully. My Fool was 
still a fool. 


Maude Hollins did something, after all, for the man 
whose soul she played with. She set him free from the task 
of serving two masters. Tom didn’t stay long at the office 
after the fiasco. She married quite soon a man who had 
acquired a fortune and a title in beer-making, and her din- 
ner parties that season were famous. I didn’t attend Lady 
Beer's parties, but the accounts in the society papers of her 
ladyship’s beauty, accentuated by her diamonds, were not, 
I thought, exaggerated. 

Tom took up his abode in a dingy lodging at Camden 
Town, and there I used often to look in on him. I didn’t 
allude to Maude Hollins after the night I made it apparent 
I knew what had happened, and that was on his door- 
step, while he was letting me out. His face was white. 
The old grin on it, as he wrung my hand and nodded his 
thanks for my blundering attempts at sympathy, inclined me 
still more completely to dissociate one particular woman with 
anything god-like whatever. If ever there was a piece of 
devil-work, hers, I told myself, not forgetting a certain un- 
pleasantly-remembered walk across the Park, was that. 

Tom never spoke of her. He was eking out an uncer- 
tain livelihood—for he would not touch his uncle’s money— 
by scribbling for the papers. It was a long time before he 
found his feet, but he did find them at last, and earned 
enough to, at any rate, keep the wolf from the door. Pre- 
sently he did more than that, for the Head had been right, 
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his stuff had quality, and folks slowly discovered this. He 
was an awfully difficult chap to interfere with or help. And 
he admitted many of the back stairs of literature were shadier 
places to climb than the back stairs of trade, but, so far as 
he knew, there was no blood-money on his hands. Rich he 
would never be, but free he meant to remain, free to watch 
the clouds and the shadows and the brick walls and to get 
from them all they had to tell him. 

“You see I haven’t any ‘message for my age,’” he re- 
marked to me once, when times were pretty bad with him, 
and he wouldn't allow himself enough coals to keep warm 
by, and I had to rack my brains for devices to get him out 
to dinner; “I can’t do the little dirty work and I’m not big 
enough for the big. I haven't a big message for others, 
but I can’t help thinking it is through these things, beauty 
and . . . refusal, that most surely Something has a message 
forme. We're bound to take that, aren’t we, as it comes, and 
pass it on if we can?” 

So the Fool went his often cold and sometimes dinnerless 
way, looking out for—God. 

But certain poignant bits of verse I occasionally came 
across, signed with initials I knew, made it clear to me that 
he was still blindly groping, along a blood-marked track, 
for the God a woman had taken from him. 

I believe he groped for many years along that dreary 
path, but at last he must have found—what he sought. I 
guessed it by chance words he let fall, by a certain “ dis- 
covery’ note in his writings; finally, he enlightened me 
himself. 

“ You've found something?” I said, one evening when I’d 
dropped in to supper at Camden Town. There was no longer 
any need to rake the fire out when he took a walk, and it 
pleased him to have me feeding with him. “Tell me, what 
is it? "Tisn’t only that times are better. You've got some- 
thing inside or you couldn’t write as you do here,” and I 
indicated a book I'd brought with me. 

Into his face came that queer illumination I have never 
seen in any man’s face except the Fool’s. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ve found something, going at it my 
own way. It’s . . .”” He halted, stumbling over the words. 
“It’s what I said before . . . the message that comes, if one 
is looking out for it, through beauty and . . . refusal. But 
it’s more than that. Something comes that couldn't come 
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without them, through love and . . . and . . . suffering. 
It’s like the shadows on the factory wall,” he went on hesi- 
tantly. “At first it’s only a brick wall, a prison boundary, 
and you hate it and rebel and there is no light. And then, 
after long suffering, one day the light strikes and some- 
thing beautiful is reflected, and a window is opened into 
—the Beyond.” 


But that was not the last of the Fool’s findings. 

And what to make of his last discovery is more than I 
know. 

It was only yesterday, after many months’ interval, I saw 
him and guessed at once something was up. Presently, it 
came out. He'd been trying to get it out, in bits, from the 
moment we sat down to our pipes. 

“What'll you say,” he began, knocking out the ashes in 
a neck-or-nothing manner, “ to my having made a big dis- 
covery?” 

I intimated that discoveries, from him, had ceased to be 
novelties. 

“But this is tremendous,” he added, smiiing with that 
odd sudden radiance in his face. 

“Go ahead,” I answered, resignedly. 

He responded at a headlong pace. 

“I’ve come upon a point of unity,”’ he said, rapidly 
spreading out and closing his hands as if to gather to some 
centre immensely distributed areas. “In the chaos of 
thought, in the conflicting lights and shadows, in the beauty, 
the glory, the pain, the strife—the—the—the emergence of 
things; there must be somewhere a point of unity. It came 
to me it might be—Christianity. D’you see? All the light 
focussed in the Face of—God; the visible Face which shone 
out 2,000 years ago. That's Christianity—Revelation fo- 
cussed in a point. Then—there’s only one step further and 
you find yourself ’"—he was looking away from me, seeing a 
big Vision, all his own—‘‘and you find yourself—it’s an 
astonishing realization—face to face with the Revelation now, 
here, continuously, on earth. . . . And that’s—you’'ll think 
me a fool, but it’s true; ¢#az,”’ he went on, gripping hard my 
hands, “ is the Catholic Church.” His Vision held him again. 
He was silent. . . . “It’s an amazing discovery,” he ended. 
“ Tremendous.” 

M. SAMUEL DANIEL. 











“BEHOLD THE PLAYMATE OF THE 
LORD.” 


(Soeur Thérése of Lisieux once compared herself to a top which 


was to be kept spinning to amuse the Holy Child.] 


Our human hopes, our human dreams, 
Our calculated joys, 

Our human wisdom’s vaunted schemes,— 
These are the Christ-Child’s toys. 


Those polished stones from bedrock cut 
Which each to each we fix, 

Our soul’s achievements,—these are but 
An Infant's box of bricks. 


He strikes His baby-hand athwart 
Our little storied fane ; 


‘That which we built to serve His sport 


In sport He breaks again. 


He finds us in the cloistered nook 
Which 'shrines our Heaven-high aims 
And casts aside our holy book 

And bids us “ play at games.” 


I know not why He needs must play, 
Nor why His toys should be 

The efforts that our souls survey 
With such complacency. 


The secret place of Heaven contains 
The mystery of His mirth. 

But those who may not share His pains 
May sport with Him on Earth. 


Yea, Mary’s was a heart of gold, 
Full grace on her was poured, 

But each may give his all—Behold 
The playmate of the Lord! 


ENID DINNIS. 























De Quincey and Scholastic Latin. 


—————_—__ 


MANY non-Catholic English writers have pictured the School- 
men as men given to discussing how many angels could dance 
on the point of a needle. But as Carlyle called De Quincey 
a writer of “ wire drawn” trains of reasoning, we feel a pre- 
sentiment that the “ Opium Eater” will certainly show him- 
self capable of appreciating Scholasticism. And although 
we find him pointing a remark by instancing St. Thomas 
Aquinas as “ thin even to meagreness, and wasted by scholas- 
tic vigils,"” we pardon his @ priori estimate, and are still con- 
fident of finding him sympathetic with the keen and subtle 
minds that disputed in the medizval schools and universities. 

Strange as it may sound, this sympathy appears in rela- 
tion to a matter that, even among the present disciples of 
Scholasticism, meets with little just criticism, viz., the lan- 
guage of the “Schools.” In De Quincey we find none of 
the scathing remarks passed on the so-called Schoolmen’s 
jargon by would-be literary purists, and, strengthened by his 
judgment, we venture to contradict the learned professor who 
said, ‘‘ Our literary father, Cicero, would have anathematized 
such Latin.’”’ In other words, we consider it untrue to accuse 
the Medizvalists of forming a barbarous style, and using a 
diction which is a corrupt product, due to the slovenly habit 
of coining words. 

Before De Quincey’s ideas on the Schoolmen’s Latinity 
are dealt with, it may be as well to prove that his claims as 
a critic are of no mean order. If, at the age of twelve, he 
was a prodigy in Latin verse-making, it is not remarkable 
that the writings of his after-life should manifest an exten- 
sive reading in the Latin classics, to say nothing of long ex- 
peditions into the literature of the Middle Ages. Of Greek 
his command was abnormal; for at thirteen he wrote it with 
ease, while at fifteen he not only composed Greek lyrics, but 
could converse in it fluently and without embarrassment. This 
last fact reminds one, that when he compares Scholastic Latin 
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to Greek for perfection of style, his comparison is the fruit 
of close personal knowledge and is invaluable as an expert 
criticism. After these references to the state of his Latin 
and Greek, one may proceed to his conclusions, nothing 
doubting as to the standard of his scholarship. 

It is the injustice of the criticism usually passed on Scho- 
lastic diction that we hope to establish by means of a theory 
propounded in De Quincey’s essay on Style. By free use of 
his ideas, it can be demonstrated that far from the School- 
men’s Latin being a corruption—a parasite as it were—it is 
a healthy growth; instead of being a sickly retrogression, 
it is a wholesome evolution. The position defended falls into 
two divisions: first, that the style formed by the Scholastics 
was not due to a lax habit of coining words, but was, on the 
contrary, a necessary development ; secondly, that to describe 
their diction generally by the epithet “ barbarous”’ is most 
unwarranted. | 

In order to follow De Quincey’s theorizing, his distinction 
of subjective and objective literature must be borne in 
memory. Writings that draw their matter mainly from the 
mind itself, and are independent of external sources, con- 
stitute a literature of the subjective order; for example, 
Euripides’ Alcestis—a creation of the imagination, St. 
Thomas's Summa Theologica—a work of the reason. “ The 
mind is all in all and the alien object next to nothing.’’ On 
the other hand, a treatise on chemistry, geology, or rose- 
growing discusses matter that exists outside the mind and is 
classed as objective literature. ‘‘ The mind of the student 
goes for little and the external object for much.”’ 

The theory that De Quincey puts forward proceeds by 
three stages. First, there comes a clever delineation of nega- 
tive and positive influences which were at work on the Greece 
of Pericles. Secondly, men living under these infiuences 
were driven by sheer necessity to such intellectual pursuits 
as needed little aid ad extra; this meant a literature of a 
subjective order, for the materials were much from their own 
selves and little from extraneous objects. And, lastly, a 
literature of this kind was essentially favourable to the cul- 
ture of style; it was perhaps more than that, for it forced a 
style. For the sake of illustrating his theory he sketches 
another case analogously circumstanced; and it is in this 
third stage that Scholasticism plays its part. 

The first part need hardly be introduced into this paper. 
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Influences that could produce on the one hand such writers as 
fEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Anaxagoras, Plato and 
Xenophon, and on the other, Abelard, St. Anselm, St. 
Thomas, Scotus, Raymund Lullus and William of Occam, 
might be well worth careful thought, but they do not come 
within our scope. 

There is also much of interest in the second point. Al- 
though, taken as a whole, the Medizvalists’ intellectual out- 
look does not lose sight of the objective order, nevertheless, 
the subjective strongly predominates. The reason is appar- 
ent. The friar in his cell, and even the restless university 
student, had not the marvellous opportunities that the pre- 
sent age affords for objective research; and as they found 
that the workings of the human mind on matters of com- 
mon observation supplied sufficient scope, the popular sci- 
ences took the subjective road: witness the widespread study 
of philosophy and theology for which the main requisite was 
logical faculty. 

But it is the third stage of De Quincey’s theory in which 
we find most interest. In it he completes his analogy by 
showing that the subjective order, as in the case of the Greeks, 
so with the Schoolmen, compelled the formation of a style. 
He argues that Scholastic Latin was a necessary develop- 
ment and no mere chance production. Far from the School- 
men being responsible for the diction, they could not help 
themselves. Certain influences drove them to the matter, and 
this matter forced the manner. But why should scholastic 
philosophy and theology have forced a style? Why should 
subjective literature favour the cultivation of style? The 
connection is made clearer if one first considers style in its 
relation to objective knowledge. 

A “Guide to London” demands little literary skill in 
telling what it has to tell; for the information can be given 
accurately and, at the same time, in the simplest of diction. 
We should find the everyday speech we commonly use quite 
equal to the task of direction, and there would be little need 
of carefully-worded phrasing: 


A man who has absolute facts ‘to communicate from some 
branch of study external to himself, is independent of style, for 
what he has to communicate neither readily admits, nor much 
needs, any graces in the mode of communication; the matter 
transcends and oppresses the manner; the matter tells without 
any manner at all. Ponderable facts and external realities are 
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intelligible in almost any language; they are self-explained and 
self-sustained. 


But if one attempts to explain the philosophical concept 
of the Divine Procession, style at once springs to the fore. 
Words and the word-arrangements of ordinary intercourse 
are wholly inadequate. Nouns, adjectives, and verbs, which 
before appeared in safe possession of settled meanings, now 
possess no fixed abode, and we have to pass them by as use- 
less. The only safe mode of procedure is to select by com- 
mon agreement certain terms, and then with deliberate care 
to frame our descriptions; for not until then are we able to 
express without fear of ambiguity ideas remote from experi- 
ence: 


In very many subjective exercises of the mind, the problem 
before the writer is to project his own inner mind; to bring out 
consciously what yet lurks by involution in many unanalysed feel- 
ings; in short to pass through a prism and radiate into distinct 
elements what previously has been even to himself but dim and 
confused ideas intermixed with each other. Now, in such cases, 
the skill with which detention or conscious arrest is given to the 
evanescent, external projection to what is internal, outline to what 
is fluxionary, and body to what is vague—all this depends on the 
command over language as the sole one means of embodying 
ideas. \ 


Perhaps the relation of the subjective and the objective 
to style may be roughly summed up in this one phrase: it 
is one thing to speak of matter that lies outside the mind, and 
quite another to describe what is known only as inside the 
mind. 

The case for the Schoolmen is this: the furniture and 
matter of their composition, as with the narrations of the 
Greeks, had to come from their own peculiar feelings and 
understanding. And since common language treats only of 
external facts, tangible realities or circumstantial details, thei 
Scholastics were driven to invent new phrases and terms for 
what was internal, intangible, and lacking extension in space. 
The matter was totally different from the materials of every- 
day talk, therefore the manner had to differ correspondingly ; 
and the more abstruse the ideas, the more technical had to be 
the style. In fact, the more subjective a science becomes, 
the closer is the union between matter and manner; till fin- 
ally, these two elements becoming inseparable, style, or the 
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embodying of ideas, becomes more than a mere conventional 
artifice. Consequently the Schoolmen were forced to their 
choice of diction; for instead of their phraseology being an 
arbitrary production, as some insinuate, it belonged to the 
essence of their matter. As De Quincey says: “ The style 
became confluent with the matter.” 

After what has been shown, the second heading in the 
paper needs little comment. If the Schoolmen succeeded 
in saying perfectly what they wished to say, one cannot rightly 
accuse Scholastic Latin of barbarism. It is like depreciating 
the merits of a fountain pen because it is no good as a 
paint brush; for as St. Thomas Aquinas would have put it: 
Uniuscujusgue perfectio precipue consideratur in ordine ad 
suum finem. The splendid testimony, therefore, that this 
capable critic gives to Scholastic Latin, should outweigh with 
the judicious, much ignorant and insulting criticism: 


This diction was a perfect thing in its kind; and to do it 
justice, we ought rather to compare it with the exquisite language 
of algebra—equally irreconcilable to all standards of aesthetic 
beauty; but yet for the three qualities, of elliptical rapidity 
(that rapidity which constitutes very much of what is meant by 
elegance in mathematics), of absolute precision, and of simplicity, 
this algebraic language is unrivalled amongst human inventions. 


KEVIN CLARK, O.P. 














The Seeds of War and Peace. 


——<— 


THERE are more problems raised by the present European 
conflict than the main question—how militarism is to be 
destroyed in the field. Chief amongst these, of course, is 
how militarism as a political system is to be abolished and 
what kind of international dealing can be effectively substi- 
tuted for that based upon mutual distrust and hostility, which 
is being sc terribly discredited by its present deplorable issue. 
And there are other questions in abundance, more or less 
closely connected with this, which the ferment of war has 
brought up to the surface, such as the nature and justification 
ot war itself, the relations between race and nationality, the 
conduct of diplomacy, the claims of patriotism, the rights of 
citizenship, our industrial and economic conditions, the re- 
quisites of a stable peace, the international functions of the 
Church, and even the true spirit of Christianity. These are all 
issues of immense importance, some more actual than others, 
on the clear understanding of which by the civilized nations 
the future of civilization largely depends. They are being 
warmly and keenly discussed amongst us, in newspaper, 
pamphlet and treatise, by those who for one reason or another 
are not debating or preparing to debate in the trenches of 
France or Flanders, the main issue of all. Secure behind 
the rampart of our fleet, whilst our soldiers are fighting for 
the existence of the Empire on the territory of our Allies, 
we have leisure still to study and to theorize about such re- 
moter matters. We are compelled, indeed, to think of them, 
and it behoves us to do what we can to think correctly. In 
our enemy’s action, as we believe, we see the terrible results 
of false principles logically and consistently reduced to 
action. We must examine our own consciences in the light 
of that spectacle and destroy even in the germ whatever we 
perceive there likely to issue in the like monstrous growth. 
Unhappily, in a community of such diversity of religious be- 
lief, there is little chance of entire unanimity on points of 
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morality, and, devoid of the guidance of the teaching Church, 
the ordinary citizen cannot but be bewildered rather than 
helped by the multitude of divergent counsels offered for his 
acceptance.! Well, those of us who belong to that Church 
have a duty at this crisis to set forth and reiterate those estab- 
lished ethical positions on which alone a permanent settle- 
ment can be based, and which are all, in one way or another, 
connected with the great virtue of Justice. Let us begin 
with a word on militarism, which we consider to be its very 
antithesis. 

MILITARISM is the expression of the principle that Might 
makes Right, or, more accurately, that physical force forms 
the moral grounds of possession. This is quite another thing 
from holding that physical force in this sinful world may 
be necessary in order to secure pr maintain one’s rights. 
Militarism implies that the power to acquire gives the right 
to acquire. It may exist in its crude state or weakened by 
dilution with other principles. As preached by Bernhardi? 
it assumes as an indisputable fact the immense superiority of 
German civilization and a consequent divine commission to 
impose that civilization on the rest of the world. “ No 
nation on the face of the globe,” says that engaging writer, 
speaking of his own land, “is so able to grasp and appropri- 
ate all the elements of culture, to add to them from the stores 
of its own spiritual endowment, and to give back to mankind 
richer gifts than it received.’ Again, “ we often see in other 
nations a greater intensity of specialized ability, but never 
the same capacity for generalization and absorption. It is 
this quality which specially fits us for the leadership in the 
intellectual world and imposes on us the obligation to main- 
tain that position.’”’* We are not now concerned with refuting 
militarism as a creed, nor with questioning the culture of 
which it is meant to be the instrument. No Christian can 
doubt for a moment the real source of this Gospel of pride 


* How can he think clearly when, for instance, while most of his mentors 
condemn Germany's ambition to become the ruler of the world as criminal, 
others, not a few, imply or assert that, in the words of John Bull, ‘ God has 
placed the destinies of the earth in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon race, with 
the Latins as their natural allies!" The very root and front of ‘Germany's offending 
is held to be her arrogant claim to dominate the rest of the world. What else is 
that sorry patriot, John Bull, claiming here? 

2 See Tue Montu for October: article, “ Militarismus,” p. 399. 

3 Germany and the Next War, p. 73. 

4 Ibid. p. 73—74. Whilst condemning, either with indignation or amusement, 
these vain and arrogant pretensions, let us ever remember that they can readily 
be paralleled from a host of English writers, not at all so contemptible as John Bult. 
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and hate and hostility. But it behoves all Christians, not as a 
counsel of perfection but as an obligation of justice, to ban- 
ish all traces of the like spirit from their own hearts. Bern- 
hardi has his counterpart in every land: he is merely a Prus- 
sian Jingo, only more thorough and logical than the British 
variety. Now, Jingoism is to true patriotism what bigotry is 
to true religion. We have never seen more than the first 
line of the German war-song, “ Deutschland, Deutschland 
ueber alles,’ but it cannot be worse in its insolent egotism 
than Thomson's very mediocre lyric, “ Rule Britannia,” which 
lives by the sonorous music of its refrain but which is the 
production of an unpoetic age and quite unworthy on literary 
grounds to represent the spirit and aspirations of a great 
nation. Certainly it is reasonable enough to proclaim that 
“‘ Britons never shall be slaves.”” There is no Sovereign State 
which has not the right to assert the like about its own mem- 
bers. But consider the groundless arrogance of this pro- 
phecy: 

The Nations not so blest as thee [sic] 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 


Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free 
The dread and envy of them all. 


And of this: 


To thee belongs the rural reign, 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine, 
All thine shall be the subject main 
And every shore it circles thine\ 

Here is the Jingo spirit at its worst, the claims to an 
unwarranted supremacy, the total disregard of the equal 
rights of others, the assertion of a world-wide authority over 
sea and land, the baseless assumption that one’s own nation 
is the special favourite of Providence. It may be urged 
that no one ever sings “ Rule Britannia” through, and prac- 
tically nothing is known of it, except the matter of fact stated 
in its chorus, but the spirit that breathes in these lines is char- 
acteristic of much of our patriotic verse. The easiest way 
to praise ourselves is to point to the inferiority of other 
peoples, and this, unhappily, is a way largely taken by poets 
and orators of every nation. The practice is not only un- 
sound in morals, but it must be recognized as a fruitful source 
of international hostility. What Sovereign State worthy of 
the name could tamely endure a constant assertion of superi- 
ority by one or other of her neighbours, especially if coupled 
with expressions of contempt towards herself? The vainglori- 
ousness of the attitude is no less obvious. We all feel that 
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boasting on grounds of assumed personal merit is morally 
wrong as well as bad form. Yet few scruple to brag of 
national exploits and characteristics for which they can claim 
no personal credit.at all, and to run down the supposed pre- 
tensions of other nations. Here again is that double standard 
of morality, condoning in the community what is wrong in 
the individual, which is responsible for much of the ethical 
confusion of the day. 

Accordingly, it is to the very prevalent self-laudation of 
British writers and speakers in the past that must be attri- 
buted a large share in provoking the bitter hostility with 
which our history, past and present, is scrutinized and judged 
abroad. A few typical instances will suffice. Bernhardi 
quotes with approval, as redolent of what he thinks the pro- 
per spirit, Lord Rosebery’s remark at the Colonial Insti- 
tute in March, 1893—*“ We have to remember that it is part 
of our responsibility and heritage to take care that the world, 
so far as it can be moulded by us, should receive the Anglo- 
Saxon and not another character.”” If that be so, we cannot 
blame Bernhardi for thinking that it is part of Germany’s 
“responsibility and heritage” to Prussianize the whole earth. 
No doubt, we are the people and wisdom will die with us, 
but we cannot expect the rest of the world to think so. Dis- 
raeli was too clear-headed to be a Jingo, but he too fell into 
the language of the tribe when he exclaimed in the House 
of Commons in 1862, “ England is the ox/y country which, 
when it enters upon a quarrel that it believes to be just, never 
ceases its efforts till it has accomplished its aim ’’—a facile 
and insulting generalization which history does not bear out. 
The halfpenny press and the music-hall do not, of course, 
mould public opinion, but they express it, generally in terms 
of militarism. And the poets?—let us cite G. K. Chester- 
ton, with a certain amazement at finding him in this particu- 
lar galley: 

In change eclipse and _ peril, 
Under the whole world’s scorn, 
By blood and death and darkness 

The Saxon peace is sworn,— 
That all our fruit be gathered 
And all our race take hands 


And the sea be a Saxon river 
That runs through Saxon lands.! 


’ 


Here is “ England ueber Alles”’ with a vengeance! As 
long as this spirit survives so long will militarism flourish, 


: An Alliance. 
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for its active presence in even one nation compels the rest 
to pile up armaments in self-defence. We have been genu- 
inely astonished at the German estimate of British policy, 
which the current conflict has made known to us. We recog- 
nize how skilfully, by seizing upon what is really blame- 
worthy and omitting what is good and beneficent and by 
reading into everything a consistently evil intention, the 
growth of the Empire is represented as the manifest result of 
force and fraud: perhaps, if the Empire had not been made 
the subject of such self-glorification, a more benevolent judg- 
ment would have been passed. The moral of it all is—live and 
let live. Don’t claim for yourself what you deny to others. 
Recognize that every great people brings some especial con- 
tribution to the common progress of mankind, and that no 
nation exhausts the whole of human perfection. Militarism 
comes from a desire to assert oneself beyond the limits of 
justice, to claim more than one’s share, to secure one’s desires 
whether right or wrong. Banish the evil principle and its 
outcome will go too. 

But what about the claims of PATRIOTISM? Well, it is 
no necessary part of patriotism to desire or to strive that our 
particular country should be at the head of the human race. 
We may rightly desire that our national virtues should win 
recognition and that our country should occupy that place in 
the assemblage of peoples to which her degree of civilization 
entitles her. But our estimate of that place must not be pre- 
judiced nor oblivious of the claims of other nations: still less 
must we seek to occupy it otherwise than by fair means. 
The soundness of man’s relations towards his country may be 
easily guaged by considering his relations towards his family, 
for the former are a logical and historical growth from the 
latter. The law of charity ordinarily obliges one to prefer 
one’s family before other similar groups, but that preference 
does not justify any wrong-doing on behalf of one’s family 
nor, indeed, any blindness towards its faults. Accordingly— 
“my country, right or wrong’’-—a pseudo-patriotic cry not un- 
seldom heard—is quite as immoral as would be “ my family, 
right or wrong.” Patriotism is one of the natural virtues, 
correcting to some extent the inborn selfishness of the indi- 
vidual but capable itself of ministering to that selfishness, 
unless in its turn spiritualized and otherwise conditioned by 
Christianity. Christianity reveals the true motive of patriot- 
ism—the love of our fellow-citizens precisely as such, people, 
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i.e., associated with us by God's Providence either in racial 
origin or in the same social polity or in both ways. Catholic 
Theology clearly states that patriotism, the love of the father- 
land, consists essentially in the “love of our fellow-citizens 
and of all the friends of our country.” God has brought us 
into close relations with them for our mutual benefit and 
therefore has obliged us to show them a special regard. 
But, at the same time, Christianity, whilst spiritualizing 
this natural instinct, is also careful to mark its proper bounds. 
It emphasizes the fact of the common origin of mankind 
and still more of its common destiny. The Sovereign States 
which now divide the allegiance of human beings on earth 
have no counterpart in the one eternal Heavenly Kingdom, 
where the essential Brotherhood of men will find its full de- 
velopment in the light of the unclouded Fatherhood of God. 
Earthly patriotism, therefore, must take account of the fact 
that the whole human race are, in God’s design, potential 
citizens of the same abiding city: their present divisions 
are but temporary and superficial, serving a useful end in 
providing the competition necessary for progress but never 
intended to produce estrangement, much less hatred and hos- 
tility. In regard to the Christian, the fact that Christ so loved 
and loves each individual soul that He gave His life for its 
salvation makes it impossible for him to regard members of 
alien nations with dislike or contempt, simply because they are 
foreigners. There is a bond between him and them far 
stronger and more permanent than anything that separates 
them. He loves his own nation best, as in duty bound, but 
he can sympathize too with other nationalities, God’s child- 


ren like himself. The agnostic kiows nothing Of this motive 


or its basis. For him the nations are necessarily rivals, or- 
ganized for mutual combat to secure the best share of a 
limited earth. If there is comity between them, it arises from 
self-interest, from the fact that, in some particular, combina- 
tion is more useful than competition, but there is no lasting 
basis of agreement. Godless patriotism is merely the natural 
instinct binding men together on the merely natural grounds 
of mutual help and defence, and completely devoid of any 
supernatural check. Hence it easily degenerates into national 
pride, the fruits of which are militarism or jingoism. To 


t See St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 111. q. 101. a. 1. Love, so far as it is 
rational and not merely emotional and instinctive, can exist only between rational per- 
sonalities. ‘‘Our country" in the patriotic sense is not so many Square miles of earth 
but the community of our fellow-citizens organized for temporal well-being. 
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this spirit, it would seem, we must attribute the wholly abomi- 
nable crusade of hatred against the British which is being 
preached by poet and professor all through Germany to-day 
and which, even were the facts true on which it is based, 
would be quite contrary to ordinary, not to say the ideal, 
Christianity. There is nothing, as far as we can see, at all 
parallel to it on the side of the Allies. The Jingoistic tra- 
dition still lingers amidst the vulgar catch-penny press, where 
one does not generally expect a Christian spirit. Therein the 
enemy as a whole, not individual delinquents, is mocked and 
sneered at and abused, rather, one may hope, on account of a 
vicious journalistic style than of deep-seated feelings of 
hatred. Much the same language is used in times of peace 
by party-politicians of their rivals. Only in Germany, as far 
as one can see, is the hellish doctrine of hatred openly taught 
and inculcated—a sad revelation of the decline of Christianity 
in the land of Luther. 


NATIONALITY. 


With patriotism is closely linked the question of nationality, 
one of the most puzzling that the student of politics has ever 


had to face. It would be comparatively simple if the races of 
men had kept distinct from one another, neither uniting under 
the same polity nor intermarrying. Then presumably “ one 
race, one nation "’ would have been the rule. Now, what with 
the political union of various races and the confusion of racial 
origin owing to dispersal and marriage, we must look else- 
where than to race for the basis of nationhood. It is import- 
ant that this basis should be accurately determined, for upon 
it depends the permanence of the coming reconstruction of 
the political map of Europe. It would make neither for peace 
nor progress to arrange the nations on a merely ethnographi- 
cal basis. A map of Europe coloured to represent race-popu- 
lations shows a wonderful disregard of political boundaries. 
No one wishes to substitute a zoological arrangement for those 
already existing, for nothing more disturbs the harmony of 
mankind than emphasizing race divergencies. But regard 
should be had for the principle and sentiment of nationality. 
The Prime Minister, in that admirable summary of the Allies’ 
objects in the present war, which he delivered on Nov. gth 
at the Guildhall, declared : — 

We shall not sheathe the sword, which we have not lightly 
drawn, until Belgium recovers in full measure all and more than 
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all that she has sacrificed, until France is adequately secured 
against the menace of aggression, until ¢he rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Europe are placed upon an unassailable jounda- 
tion, until the military domination of Prussia is fully and finally 
destroyed. 


The present trouble, as indeed all previous wars, has been 
caused by ignoring or endeavouring to suppress by force the 
invincible spirit of nationality. What then isanation? It is 
a moral whole, a section of humanity which wishes to live in 
community independent of the control of any other section. 
It must be a sufficiently large section to be in the main self- 
sufficient and contain at least in germ all the elements of 
social progress. But the chief point to notice is that, 
although unity of race, or language, or geographical position, 
or religion helps in the formation or preservation of a nation, 
these elements of themselves are not necessary to constitute 
it. They create the desire, they make more easy the accom- 
plishment, of political unity, but there may be this unity with- 
out them. Lord Acton, in his essay on “ Nationality,” points 
out that :— 

Our connection with the race is merely natural or physical, 
whilst our duties to the political nation are ethical. One is a 
community of affections and instincts infinitely important and 
powerful in savage life, but pertaining more to the animal than 
to the civilized man, the other is an authority governing by laws, 
imposing obligations and giving a moral sanction and character 
to the natural relations of society. 


It follows that for one nation to dominate over another 
and seek to impose upon that other its own special civiliza- 
tion is equivalent in a higher order to the enslavement of one 
human being by another. A nation is a moral personality with 
certain inalienable rights, such as freedom to develop accord- 
ing to its own ethos, and it is tyranny to ignore those rights. 
This does not prevent the combination, with their consent or 
acquiescence, of independent nations possessed of certain 
natural affinities into one Empire, but even in such unions 
their individuality should be respected. From ignorance or 
contempt of the spirit of nationality have most of our politi- 
cal troubles, past and present, sprung. Ireland has been a 
source of weakness to the British Empire for over a century, 
because Pitt, in the interests of a mechanical uniformity, de- 


t Home and Foreign Review, Vol. 1, p. t. Quoted in “ The Principle of 
Nationality,” by F. F. Urquhart, Tar Montu, Dec., 1907. 
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stroyed her national rights. The terrible crime of the Partition 
of Poland, through condoning which, as a French writer has 
said, Europe has ever since been in a state of mortal sin, is 
an earlier instance which has had still more dire results. 
Other and later misdeeds of the sort will occur to the mind— 
all a fruitful source of political disturbance. With the over- 
throw in most European States of old dynastic conceptions, 
on the strength of which Europe was considered to belong to 
various reigning houses and to be at their disposal, with the 
growth in other words of the spirit of free democracy which, 
in spite of incidental drawbacks, holds firmly to the principle 
that the welfare of the subject is the basis of the ruler’s right, 
mistakes of this sort are not likely to be repeated in the 
future. To ignore the clearly-expressed and long-main- 
tained aspirations of a whole population for a definite form of 
rule is simply to sow the seeds of future trouble. 

These then are some of the questions, the right under- 
standing of which lies at the very root of a permanent 
European settlement, the misconception of which will ren- 
der nugatory all our efforts and sacrifices. They are not 
difficult matters to understand, if one’s mind is unclouded by 
passion or unperverted by false theories. To the Christian 
they are well nigh commonplaces. 

There are others, such as the 7dé/e of the Catholic Church 
in regard to national claims, which may be profitably dis- 
cussed in a later paper. 
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SO — 
* Iii. 


NEXT day both curé and vicaire presented themselves at 
the chateau as twelve o'clock was striking. The curé, an old 
Breton royalist, was as gentle and retiring as the vwicaire 
was voluble, but both had been profoundly impressed by the 
piety of the ixstitutrice at two Masses, no less, that morning. 
The curé, with unerring flair, perceived at once that here 
was no bouncing bourgeoise, proud of her place at the 
chateau, but a lady as refined as any of that old school of 
perfect courtesy which he was watching die. Generous, 
simple and honourable as he found the present owners, 
nothing would cover, for him, the difference—the enormous 
difference . 

But the voice of the energetic vicaire was dominating 
the conversation, and one by one the party stopped talking 
to listen to him. 

““ Mais, Mademoiselle,” he was saying, “it is for me 
the realization of a dream that an English should come to 
live in the parish. I adore the English; one finds me a 
little English myself—at times a little oo . . . Thus I am 
—I am fou du sport: | have an equipage of football; but ah, 
Miss, these children! they find it so hard to be held apart. 
Impossible to keep them at their places. All, they wish to 
kick the ball and all the time and everywhere. Impossible 
to teach them they must wait. And as for the cricket! Too 
long! too long! They expire, in waiting their turn. They 
are too ardent! Meanwhile I do my best. Even in the 
exterior, I follow the English. Thus I—how?—/je forte la 
raie {and, indeed, his thick hair was parted and not cropped] 
I made some bicycle until Monseigneur forbade it, and in 
fine ""—here his voice rose shatteringly into the tingling 
silence—“ I have English passions!” 

Into the pause which followed Mr. Barnet advanced. 

“You know,” said he, collecting the eyes of the whole 
table, “‘ it’s an amazingly interesting thing to an outside ob- 
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server like myself to have at my table Monsieur the vicaire 
and Miss Elinor Pontefract here alongside of one another. 
How so? Why, now just you examine Monsieur the Vicar 
[the unhappy young man, for all his aplomb, positively shud- 
dered. He adored the Americans; but Mr. Barnet could 
be alarmingly frank at times; and as for publicity, well, in 
his own parish it didn’t matter, but here . . .]._ Here's the 
vicaire, French, Breton even, lover therefore of tradition, /e 
comme-il-jaut, le convenable {Mr. Barnet delighted in these 
Gallic interludes, but the vicaire writhed}, committed to the 
old religion by birth and breeding and temperament, with 
the seminary in his blood, and the soutane sticking closer 
than his skin, here’s the vicaire, I say, feeling something 
astir within him which tells him all that’s a dream; and he 
rides hell-for-leather after English ways and even American, 
and introduces cricket, and sees to the drains, and improves 
the cider-system, starts a saving-bank, and little by litile he’s 
going to turn the Catholic Church in his neighbourhood into 
a going concern, put it on a sound social and philanthropical 
and even financial basis: he'll hustle: he'll get a move on 
the Bishops, yes siz. And meanwhile the cwré sits tight, see- 
ing quite well the whole thing’s Protestant. But Miss Ponte- 
fract here, she goes prowling backwards. The Pontefracts, 
M. le Curé, you'll like to know, go back till the Lord knows 
when; forgotten even how to pronounce their own name and 
call it Pumfret; and Miss Elinor, she goes back after them, 
back even to the old religion, and ‘verts to the Catholic 
Church, and comes here and is all over the dear French 
peasants in a minute. Loves the holy water and the /riedieus 
and the rosaries, and upon my, word, M. le Curé, I shouldn't 
wonder if she were as royalist as you are.”’ 

“I am accustomed, monsieur,” said the old priest, in 
his exquisite, vanishing French, “ to see these things go by 
and disappear; even kings. But you must forgive me if my 
loves are loyal. The happiest of my life was bound up with 
those to whom the memory of the ancient 7égime was dear ; 
nor can I now root out of my heart the gratitude and respect 
of so many years. Yet not for that do I fail in sympathy 
with my young colleague, whose ambitions, you will pardon 
me, my dear monsieur, are far from Protestantism. I am fain 
to keep a fresh mind, and to adore the Spirit wherever I be- 
lieve that I observe His action.” 

““ Monsieur the Curé,” said the millionaire, ‘“‘ you make 
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me feel real mean. You're too big for us. I apologize, 
vicaire. Let me offer you some chicken.” 

“*Ush!” cried the excellent young man, “ do not mention 
it. And thank you. I would prefer . . .” his roving eye 
lit upon the beef, reassuringly English, “ I will take a little— 
er—cold flesh.” 

This ghoulish proposal reduced even Mr. Barnet to mo- 
mentary silence, during which the domestic, in his striped 
waistcoat with black shining sleeves and huge white apron, 
busied himself with plates. 

“So Mademoiselle is convertie?”’ said the curé, perceiv- 
ing that the family was slightly ill at ease, yet not realizing 
the rather /arouche reticence of most English folks as regards 
their spiritual experiences. 

““ T have had that happiness,” she said quietly. 

““ And I have often wished to ask a convert,’ resumed 
Mr. Barnet, “ what exactly it is turned their thought to re- 
ligion. Now here’s my chance. Though you're a girl, Miss 
Pontefract, and I confess a girl’s mind baffles me. At least, 
about religion. Now take a young man. Take Hardy or 
Duke there. [These two youths, about twenty-four and nine- 
teen years old respectively, very groomed and reticent, dis- 
played a complete serenity, and continued peeling peaches.! 
They could tell you. At adolescence a youth is an aviator. 
An aeroplanist in life. You know, vicaire, how it is with 
aeroplanes. You sail merrily along, until on a sudden you 
get into an air-pocket. A hole in the air. Then you drop; 
or you tilt; and the devil knows what'll happen if you don't 
get ‘hrough. Similarly, a young man gets into an air-pocket ; 
can't control his life for the time being. Then whatever 
eddy’s going, twists him round. Perhaps an illness; nerves 
especially. Knock off exercise and let him travel. Ora 
woman. Ask Hardy about that ——’’ 

“ Here, I say, Dad,” broke in Hardicanute. ‘ Just slow 
dowr. a bit, d’you mind? And what’s Miss Pontefract been 
doing, anyway? What'll she be thinking of you, if you 
can't let her alone the very first week she spends here? I 
heard all about you, yesterday.” 

“Don’t rag him, Knut,” said the younger boy. “ Dad’s 
all right. He knows. He sees Miss Pontefract’s all right 
too. She's i##.. Won't turn a hair. Though if you should 
want a little friend, Miss Pontefract, why, put me right along 
beside you, all the time.” 
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‘“ What'll happen to Duke,” said Mr. Barnet, regarding 
the serene youth with disfavour, “ when he gets into Ais 
pocket, Heaven knows. But he’s quite right. I liked you 
. directly I saw you, Miss Pontefract, because I perceived you 
were courageous. You downright enjoyed my driving of 
the car. Alsatia told me; and I felt it. And you didn’t 
flinch yesterday. You won't climb down, however terrible I 
am, you won't, now will you, Miss Pontefract?” 

“I don’t know, Mr. Barnet,” she said demurely. “When 
are you going to begin?” 

“ K.O.,” murmured Duke, without lifting his eyelids. 
“ Regular pile-driver.”’ 

“Drop your slang, sir,” said his father, scowling. “* And 
now to proceed, Miss Pontefract. If it’s not sickness or a 
woman, it’s religion. And if you don't beat religion, it 
beats you, and you're done in, for the rest of your life.” 

“So you look on religion as a kind of microbe?”’ she 
asked, since he paused. 

“Exactly. Which you must have been predisposed to 
take. Now, did it take you, if you'll tell me, in the intellect, 
or morally, or spiritually? It’s always one of the three.” 

“Why not a little bit of each?” she asked, smiling. 

“Because people aren’t usually susceptible all round,” 
he said. ‘“ Either they feel they’ve got an argument. Women 
don’t take to arguments, true; but you might. All right till 
the next man goes one better.—Or they feel they zeed it. 
That works till they get a sweetheart.—Or they see visions 

. .” he waved a vague hand. 

“* T still think it was a little bit of all three,” she averred. 

“Ah,” said he, changing suddenly and stooping for- 
ward. “ So you saw visions. You confess. What was yours?” 

“I once saw a man killed,” she said, “ and somehow, I 
don’t know why, it altered all my feeling about life and 
death.” 7 

* Yes?” 

“You practically said, didn’t you, women were bad at 
logic? Well, now you'll think so ali the more. I felt life was 
the only thing that mattered. And it was dife which I 
thought I saw in Catholicism. It was alive.” 

“It was alive; and so are you. No! the connection’s 
sound enough. You 4ed to live. That's good for you. But,” 
he added: “ it’s the Church which is the very deuce.” 

“Why,” she said, “‘ that was one of the great arguments 
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which helped me. I saw the world dying, too, besides my- 
self. I wanted to help them—oh, so much! To burn up 
all the sick old stuff! To rinse out the taint . . .” her 
eyes lit up. “ Only life cleanses an organism like that.” 

“Oh, Miss Pontefract, Miss Pontefract! you're a dan- 
gerous girl. Thoroughly dangerous. As long as you keep 
these things to yourself, it doesn’t hurt much. It’s your 
safety-valve. But once you start meddling with the ordinary 
man, whose business in life is to make dollars, you’re dan- 
gerous.” 

Mrs. Barnet, suddenly struck by the idea that the de- 
vouring Elinor might want to interfere with Alsatia, here 
arose. 

“ And about time,” drawled Duke. ‘“‘ Come into the 
garden, Miss Pontefract, and we'll show the curé the roses. 
He’s all over flowers.” 

In the garden, however, he tactfully left the rather 
breathless girl alone with the priest. 

“ The roses are already falling,” she said. 

‘“‘ But the harvest is good,” he answered, “‘ and the apple- 
gathering will be fine. The good God has given a fruitful 
year.” 

The girl, stimulated and slightly nervous after her en- 
forced prominence, was quick to descry the allegory. 

“Does it matter about the roses?”’’ she asked, half hesi- 
tating whether the priest would follow her. 

He murmured a little couplet: 


‘ai vu mourir la fréle rose; 
‘ai vu mourir la fleur d’amour. 


‘“* Oh,” cried she, “ thank you for reminding me of that 
dear song. I might have known you knew it. Even in my 
poor England I have loved it." And in her turn she quoted: 


‘ai vu mourir la fleur de gloire; 
‘ai vu mourir la Fleur de Lys. 


“Our King and Queen,” he said, lifting his wide hat, 
‘are in the hands of the Eternal. They live where even the 
flowers do not fade. Here, roses, even our French lilies, 
are the passing forms of the undying thing. Accustom your- 
self, my dear daughter, not to fix your will upon forms. 
Despite the continual death, life is immortal and the harvest 
indefectible.” 


In the months that followed, Elinor found that she easily 
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accommodated herself to the atmosphere of Kerouél, in which 
the only really restless element was Mr. Barnet himself, and 
he was often absent. Alsatia behaved with extreme savoir 
faire, and of the imperturbable Duke she saw next to nothing. 
He read, went away for week-ends, drove his own motor no 
one knew whither, and reappeared without a hair displaced 
or the slightest alteration of his pink mask. With Hardi- 
canute, however, she had more to do, and with the full ap- 
proval, it appeared, of Mrs. Barnet, went quite a number of 
walks with him, or was driven by him to neighbouring 
villages, and even made all-day excursions, with Alsatia as 
duenna, to the show-places of Brittany. 

By herself, however, she often wandered up to the 
cypress-garden, and grew accustomed to the steady gaze of 
the goddess, and came to know the impressive, heavily- 
draped image in all its moods. 

For, with the changing hours and the passing away of 
summer, with the alternating weather, sunny, boisterous, and 
mellow with autumn mists, the statue’s mood too would 
change. At times the golden afternoon would dye it too 
golden, and the goddess stood, a mother of gleaming fruits, 
bounteous, nourishing, the eternal power of Earth to create, 
self-sufficient and sufficient for her children. Once, Elinor 
saw her there by moonlight, a silver goddess, veiled in tre- 
mulous light amid black cypresses. Earth fell away. What 
secret consciousness, alert amid the shadows, might not be 
ready to welcome the brave soul who should free itself from 
matter, strip off the carnal encumberment, and venture forth 
into the Unseen? Oftener, though, and ever more often as 
the days grew paler, the statue stood with blind eyes and 
irresponsive hands; the water in the marble tank, rocking 
slightly, put wan reflections, as of a momentary thought, in 
the face above it; but for the most part she stood there, the 
Unconscious, the Unintelligible, the blind force expressing 
itself in forms unchosen, undirected and unpermanent. 

One day Hardicanute found her there and sat down be- 
side her on the marble bench. 

“I’m astonished you like this place,” he said. 

“Your father brought me here my first day,” she 
answered. “I certainly didn’t expect to want to come back. 
But it fascinates me.” 

“You don't say?” 

“ Your father said it would. I didn’t believe him. But 
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then he thought the peasants would like to come here too. 
And that did seem so ridiculous.” 

“They do drop in, sometimes, on their way down to 
the house. Of course they think it’s the Madonna. They 
say Aves to the statue. But they prefer the old Madonnas 
they’re accustomed to, of course. And quite right too.” 

** Of course. Yet it’s nice of you to see the ‘ of course,’ 
Mr. Hardy, and that it’s justified. I don’t believe your 
father would, do you know?”’ 

“ T expect you find him rather hard to understand, don’t 
you, Miss Pontefract? He isn’t really, once you've got the 
key.” 

“It’s just that I haven't got. I see him all in slices, 
as it were. First—you'll forgive me, won't you—ever so 
aice and bluff and humorous. Then so hard and materialist 
—lI never can forget he said the ordinary man’s business in 
life was just to make dollars. Then again—well, so harsh and 
despairing ; and exfiz, sucha visionary! Obviously it’s not 
all to be reckoned up equally, at the end; but the difficulty 
is, which part am I to discount?” 

““ None altogether. To begin with, though he'd stare at 
you if you hinted he wasn’t modern—you did flick him so, 
Miss Pontefract, when you told him you thought Swinburne 
a bit old-fashioned! He still thinks him the last word. He 
told me in the smoking-room that evening. He couldn't 
get over it. Victorian, you said, didn’t you? Well—#e isn’t 
our generation. I am.” 

“Of course you are,” she said, smiling. 

“* Well, but I mean the difference is enormous. To start 
with, a whole lot of hereditary elements seem to have been 
emptied right out of me—of ws. But they’re still in him. 
D’you know why he's called Regarded? Well, a Puritan an- 
cestor of ours — you know father’s side goes back a long 
way: we came over sort of Mayflower period, you know—well, 
this ancestor was awfully anxious to have an heir and so was 
his wife, and at last a son was born and she exclaimed, * The 
Lord hath regarded the lowliness of His handmaiden.’ Well, 
you know it was often the custom then to take a sort of omen- 
word and make a name out of it. He didn’t think Lord or 
handmaiden exactly appropriate, and though he was a pious 
old boy lowliness didn’t appeal to him. So he called the boy 
Regarded, and the eldest son’s been so ever since—till me. 
Well, he’s got a strongish dose, a downright strong dose of 
that sort of Puritanism in his blood, Miss Pontefract.” 
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“I shouldn’t have thought him’‘a Puritan,” she said, half 

to herself. 
_  ™ Oh, he’s not that, you bet he isn’t; it’s got nothing to 
do with behaviour, not necessarily,’ said Hardicanute, quite 
coolly. Then he suddenly recollected himself. “ It accounts 
for a percentage of his mysticism.” 

“IT see. I recognize what you mean. It’s Evangelicism, 
as we called it. And it’s practically dropped out, nowadays.” 

“That's right. Rinsed out of us. Bible, Sunday, 
family prayer. All that. Finished.”’ 

“ But that’s not a// about him. That doesn’t account for 
—well, all this.” And she waved her hand towards the cy- 
press and the statue. 

“Of course not., But, you see, we’ll assume that the mysti- 
cal element in him—in all of us, perhaps—had to work out 
somehow in any case. And further, had to take revenge 
for his materialism, his cult of the dollar. Bound, not only to 
work out, but to break out. It broke out into this. Why? 
Because,-of course, he doesn’t delieve. He possesses the 
evangelical touch only as an aftermath. A glow when the 
sun’s set. He's Huxley and Clifford and all that, and even 
more materialistic. So he’s got to work mysticism in with 
the materialism. He’s got no use for ordinary Christianity. 
But where faith goes, magic, or charlatanism or theosophy of 
some sort or other comes in. Dionysos, if Christ won't do. 
He couldw't, at any time, acknowledge Mary: but Persephone, 
the Absolute Feminine, Nature, anything you like, cheats 
the human craving for something after her mode]. Cheated, 
he is, poor Gardy.”’ 

“It is so odd to me,to hear you talk of your father by a 
nickname!” 

“Why?” 

“It sounds disrespectful.” 

“It doesn’t to me. It’s affectionate. We're good pals, 
he and I. I’ve no illusion about him. I see through him— 
well, far easier than I do through Duke. But I’m jolly 
fond of him. That's why I hate to see him fooled. He's 
crammed his head with masses of third-rate science and 
history and religious theories and antiquarian stuff and God 
knows what else, and the result is he’s taken in by the first 
fanciful system that comes along—Lord, what he says about 
Indians and Egyptians and Persians and the rest of ’em is 
pretty well the limit, it really is that, Miss Pontefract. And 
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it’s all sheer bunkunr. Bunkum, and you may take it from 
me that’s so.” 

“TI think so, too, to be honest,” she said. “ And I’ve 
told him so. Though it was impertinent. But he didn’t 
seem to mind.” 

“ He'd like it. To start with, he likes courage. And 
we all know you’ve got courage, Miss Pontefract.” 

She blushed a little. By this time, she felt, her story 
was common property. Everybody knew she’d been tossed 
out by her father when she became a Catholic; all her 
clothes, her very toys had been sent after her; she had lived 
for a month at an old nurse’s, and then had fought for a 
starveling wage as typist, as clerk in a charitable office, and 
as governess. Mr. Barnet had had to be told, and Mrs. 
Barnet. Now everybody knew, and the myth was growing, 
and with the myth, she grievedly reflected, the halo. He 
went on quickly. 

“And your being a Catholic helps, really. He simply 
bars Catholics with the dollar-making side of him. There's 
no injustice he’s not guilty of, when that’s uppermost. But 
at other times he’s always messing about Catholics, and try- 
ing to persuade them they've got a secret doctrine he knows, 
or anyhow which they don’t; he tries to hitch on all their 
ceremonies to an esoteric Buddhism and what not, and I know 
he gets ‘em both all wrong, yours and theirs. I do so hate 
to see Gardy in with sucha trashy lot. My Lord, Miss Ponte- 
fract, if you saw some of the specimens we have to have at 
our house, especially in London. And the Inner Circle 
afternoons. . . . And mother just accepts it all like a bird.” 

“What exactly does that mean?”’ 

“My dear mother’s a darling. But of course she’s no 
background. Doesn't go back further than my grandad, and 
not too much of him. And never reads. But lovely hair; 
holds herself so jolly well; lovely hands, too, don’t you think? 
And a splashing of all the arts. But no background. Ad- 
mires Gardy no end; likes us quite a lot; awfully kind hos- 
tess and fills her position in life toa t. And there they are. 
And here’s we.” 

“ And what about your brother?”’ 

“Oh, Duke’s a very dark horse. He's already the next 
generation beyond me. Five years younger, you know. We 


move guick.” 
“Except him, then, you see through it all, Mr. Hardy?” 
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“Yes, | think so. Mind, I don’t see what's back of it 
all. I don’t see the Real Thing . . . But I see through 
all his generation’s wares. I’m ws. I’m the modern pro- 
duct. We've got beyond the materialists and the biblical 
critics and the Socialists even; and, by Jove, though we'll 
enjoy the products of the man who believes in money and 
spends his life making it, upon my word, we don’t believe 
in money either.” 

“Do you believe in anything?” 

“I think we half believe. There may prove to have 
been some sort of spiritual Fact behind it all, even in it all, 
and even—yes—even pulling it well together, and forward. 
Sometimes in our innermost hearts we rather half believe 
RA 

“And do you hope at all?” 

‘““ Not very much,” said he, his hands clasped about his 
knees, and his eyes upon the goddess, flat and amorphous, 
now, in the fainting light. 

“What do you just hope?” she asked. 

“I just hope,” he said, his voice deepening as he turned 
and looked at her. “I jus¢ hope that some day we may be 
able to lay hold on your Catholicism. That, of course, or 
nothing. No man of the world hesitates between competing 
faiths. No one doubts that 7/, ¢/ we could catch hold, it will 
have to be on Roman Catholicism.” 

“* So it’s a question of will?” 

He hesitated, and, while he lingered, the last true day- 
light died, and the statue stood, a pale silhouette, a shrouded, 
indistinguishable form. 

‘““ Almost worse than that. It’s a question of wanting 
to will. It’s one further back than willing. It all comes 
back to this. Here’s the world and its history; how am I 
to interpret it? As the shifting product of the human spirit? 
The creation of man’s thoughts? Or less than that, the in- 
numerable forms endued by the Unconscious effort? That 
at least we seem to see. Or must I construe it as God’s work 
and will? The dreadful thing is, it seems so easy to take 
the latter course, and yet, I don’t want to: I just watch. 
I’m interested; yet in a way I'm unhappy. I make experi- 
ments and get no forrarder. I dissect, without even expect- 
ing to find a soul. I don’t have to work, else I might be 
forced into something of a fassion . . . Yet work might 
coarsen and harden me, who knows? As it is, I have, if not 
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passion, oh, the most delicate emotions—oh, quite often." 

“You mayn’t have faith or hope,” she said. “ But it’s 
clear you need something to stir your love.” 

He glanced at her doubtfully, but she was quite un- 
conscious. 

““ Since I’ve been here,” she went on, counting her own 
thoughts, “ I’ve been tempted—I can't say how intimately— 
to see as true just what you have been saying—that it’s just 
our choice whether we interpret the world this way rather 
than that; and that I say my Christianity is the one reality, 
the real thing, and that all these other forms are mere forms:) 
or almost mere forms: anyhow, human symbols for the divine 
something at the back, simply because I choose to. Oh, Mr. 
Hardy, a bitter, bitter temptation, I assure you. I never 
had it before. Before I became a Catholic, well, I was all 
taken up with becoming one. Afterwards, I had to work 
till I was too tired to think, and my one consolation was in 
my religion. All life seemed cut off from me in the ordinary 
sense, and religion was the one comfort and strength. Then 
here,—well, I'm too comfortable. Alsatia’s so good and Mrs. 
Barnet is so kind and you're all so successful and serene and 
it all goes so well, and religion does seem just a hobby; 
a thing you take up or don’t take up; and what does it 
matter what you think of those old distant things? And 
then again, all life seems a ghostly affair; a/ferwards is 
the one real thing that matters w/ter/y; and I can’t drop it. 
Why not? Well, I’ve been dipped in the fire.” 

“ What?” 

“I’ve been reading up Demeter’s legend,” she said, 
smiling. ‘‘ She dipped the baby in the fire and was making 
him immortal. That happened to me. I can’t drop it now, 
or take the other view. It’s iz me. And, do you know, your 
mother, just like Metaneira, was afraid Alsatia would get 
dipped, and won't let me breathe a word about religion to 
her.” 

‘“Couldn’t I be dipped?” he said, leaning towards her. 

She drew back a little. The movement flicked him. 

“ Elinor,” he said, resolutely veiling his intensity of long- 
ing beneath his drawl, “ d'you suppose you ever could manage 
to marry me?” 

She got up, really a little frightened. 

“IT won’t let you answer,” he cried, without rising, but 
catching her by the hand. “ Think about it. Meditate on 

VOL, CXXIV. oo 
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it. Could you ever manage that? I’ve explained myself 
and told you what I am: and what father is, and mother. 
You know what you,are—as modern as I am, but immortal 
too. Oh yes, the Eternal’s dipped you. You share in that. 
You're the immortal Catholic. D'you think you could marry 
me? Go and think; go and pray. /?’s the one problem of 
our age. We're a problem, Elinor, you and I. Solve us!” 

Laughing, and hand in hand, they ran down the dark 
but gentle slope towards the house. 

‘“* How really ridiculous you are,”’ she panted, still laugh- 
ing. “I haven't said yes: I haven't said anything. You're 
absurd and you know you are, Mr. Hardy. I’m going to 
forget about it. It’s all the statue’s fault. She hypnotized 
us. We're both a little mad. Go quick and dress for 
dinner.”’ 

“You'll never forget,” he said, solemnly. 


She was sitting in the little votive chapel above the cliff, 
and trying to recollect her thoughts. From time to time 
her eyes wandered round it. The chapel was quite tiny, 


‘and cruciform. The head and arms of the cross held each 
an altar. To the left stood Mary, with the holy Child in 
her arms. He in His turn held the Chalice with the Bread, 
and about her skirts rose wheat-sheaves. Orange-golden glass 
flooded the place in sunlight. Beneath the figures, ran the 
quaint rhyme: 
Notre Dame des Blés, 
Nos moissons protégez. 
To the right, the chapel showed black hangings, and 
two windows were paned in violet. Mary stood there, lifting 
holy hands for the souls in Purgatory, figured at her feet. 


The legend ran: 
Douce Mére des Morts, 
A vous, Vierge, mon sort. 
Above the high altar stood once more Our Lady, habited 
as Queen, and the verses prayed: 


Notre Dame des Flots 
Gardez nos mAtelots. 

All manner of votive offerings tapestried the walls, many 
of them models of ships, little nets, little bits of wreckage, 
a compass, a telescope. Others were toys and nursery appli- 
ances: a pathetic rattle, and several dolls. There were 
wreaths in plenty, and everywhere, everywhere tiny hearts. 
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In Elinor’s ears the offerings spoke, the hearts beat: from 
all over the world, throughout history, hope and gratitude 
set, like a great tide, towards Mary. ' 

Behind her the Atlantic, to which the chapel faced, 
moaned and tossed and summoned lives and gave them back 
for a brief space and then reclaimed them. In imagination, 
she could see before her the long distances of France, where 
crops came and went, perished and revived, passing, like 
those who sowed and harvested them, into the food of the 
world’s life. But the men, she knew, entered into an im- 
perishable city . . . She knew? Yes, and at this moment 
she made her act of faith. She had been dipped in the fire; 
she could, being immortalized, make the great venture, and 
live, with assured ease, the seed of Eternity within her. 

Meanwhile, the remainder of her daily life must be ar- 
ranged for. 

Looking at Our Lady of the Dead, “I must live,” she 
said. “I must shirk nothing in my life. I musn’t shirk!” 

Her eyes sought Mary, Star of the Atlantic. 

“IT must help!” she murmured, bowing her head. “ I 
must save my generation. I must contribute to it, give 
myself to it, take it to my heart.” 

On Our Lady of the Wheat her eyes rested finally. The 
enormous perspective of the future unrolled itself before her. 

““I must be a mother!” she murmured, hands at heart. 

Outside, as she passed homewards, on the very brink of 
the cliff, the great Crucifix, dead white with scarlet wounds, 
looked out to sea. : 

“ And in all this,” she acknowledged, “ somehow I must 
die.” 

For one moment, the cloister dawned upon her thought. 
She kissed the hard wood, and arose singularly light-hearted 
and refreshed. 

“ But what I’m to do with poor dear Mr. Hardy,” she 
said, smiling, ‘‘ I wonder who in the world can tell me?” 


Cc. C. M. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Love not Hatred. 


As this cruel war goes on, the evil passions which war en- 
kindles burn more and more fiercely. We have heard on the 
side of our opponents of Hymns of Hatred, directed against 
this country particularly, and even of a certain prince circu- 
lating copies of the same among his troops. In these islands, 
whatever our faults, we have not got the faculty of hating in 
this way, but we still are capable of aversions and animosities 
which, when stirred up, can almost make us forget that there 
is any good at all in those with whom we are fighting. To 
check this tendency, it is well that we should reflect on the 
occasional episodes which bring home to us that on either side 
there are men engaged who share in the same sentiments of 
religion, of humanity, and brotherhood. Such an episode, 
which cannot but appeal to the hearts of Catholics, is that de- 
scribed by the French paper Za Presse at the beginning of 
November. 


We had reached our position in a night march and were 
looking for some shelter [says a French soldier], when we saw 
a large farmhouse. . . . There was a passage before us, and 
at the end a door. We could see a faint glow, and we heard low 
murmurs. Our officer dashed across the passage with us close 
behind, and throwing open the door entered the room. A strange 
sight met our eyes. We had entered a low vaulted room, lit by 
two flickering candles placed at either end of a long table. Kneel- 
ing round the table were five Germans, three officers and two 
soldiers, praying. One of the officers held a string of beads 
between his fingers. We shouldered our rifles and our officer 
called out to the Germans to surrender. . . . The officer who 
held the rosary explained in French that they had lost their way 
in a storm, and, having nothing to eat or drink, had entered the 
farmhouse to seek food and shelter. They had given themselves 
up for lost and had knelt down to say a last prayer. He asked 
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our officer if they would be shot, and seemed much relieved 
when told that they would all be treated as prisoners of war.! 


For such persons, however much the painful exigencies 
of war may compel us to fight against them, our feelings 
surely must be more akin to love than hatred, or even ani- 
mosity. 

Again, the Church Times for Nov. 6th quotes on the 
authority of a newspaper correspondent the following passage 
from a Baden paper : — 

An exalted person has visited the tombs of our soldiers fallen 


in August and September, on the banks of the Oise, and found 
among many others two large mounds with wreaths of flowers 


laid upon them. The first bore the inscription: ‘‘ Offered by 
the women of France to the German soldiers, our brothers in 
Jesus Christ.” A second inscription read: ‘ For the German 


soldiers, our brothers in Jesus, dead far away from their country, 
wept by their families. We pray for them.” German mothers 
will read, certainly not without emotion, how France treats their 
sons fallen in the great battle. 


Another episode, in which the religious element does not 
come in, but which touched the chord of humanity on either 
side, was reported in the English papers for Nov. 15th. The 
Germans before Ypres, during the night of Nov. 4th, had 
advanced towards the English trenches and the result was an 
encounter of bayonets which led to the German retirement. 
At daybreak they sent back a party to collect their wounded 
which they did, but one poor fellow left behind lay groaning 
in agony :— 


Then a flying figure appeared from the German trenches with 
the intention of saving the poor chap referred to, but scarcely 
had he gone before a volley laid him low. Then the order 
“Cease fire " came from the officer in the English trenches. He 
jumped forward, and no doubt with the intention of taking re- 
venge for their dead comrades the Germans fired. He was hit 
badly too, for he staggered, but with a magnificent effort kept 
his feet and rushed on. . . . The sight witnessed from both 
trenches was greeted with a roar of cheers, and not another shot 
was fired for nearly an hour. Arriving at the wounded German, 
although badly wounded hiniself, our hero picked him up, and, 
to the amazement of all, carried him direct to’ the German 
trenches. We heard the distant roar of cheers as he arrived and 
gently laid the body before an officer, and, saluting, turned on 


* See Evening News for Nov. 4. 
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his heel to return to us. . . . But he was not to return un- 
rewarded. The German officer climbed up from the trench, and, 
removing his own Iron Cross, pinned it toourhero. . . . The 
cheer from both sides was similar. 


Unfortunately this English officer has since died of the 
wound he sustained whilst on his errand of humanity, and so 
has missed the Victoria Cross which might have been his. 
But the reward he did gain was nobler even than that coveted 
dis*:nction, for a deed like his cannot but have contributed 
to allay those fierce aversions which are the darkest and at 
the same time the most enduring calamities of an encounter 
of nations such as we are passing through. 

For does it not set us thinking? There are fierce spirits 
among our foes, it cannot be denied after all the authenti- 
cated news that has come in about the cruelties of Louvain 
and Dinant and Tamines. But there.are kindly spirits among 
them too, which remind us of so many of their race, whom we 
have known and esteemed, perhaps loved, in those happy days 
of peace which now seem so far off, and yet which we hope to 
see restored. Ought we not to feed on such kindly memories 
of the past, lit up as they are by these episodes of the present, 
rather than on topics which tend only to fan the flames of our 
animosities? 

S. F. S. 


‘*‘Omens, Dreams, and such-like fooleries.” 


It is curious what an appetite for the marvellous seems to 
be engendered by the atmosphere of war. That journals 
like Zigh?t, or the Occult Review, should at this season abound 
in predictions and horoscopes is natural enough. That the 
astrological almanacs—the multitude of which is greater than 
would easily be believed—should use the opportunity to push 
their wares with redoubled energy is not less intelligible. But 
it is surprising to find intelligent Catholics, and even priests, 
seriously discussing in print such a preposterous document as 
the so-called prophecy of Brother Johannes,' and comparing 
the characteristics of Antichrist as therein depicted with the 
Antichrist of Holy Scripture. We have quoted in our last 
number one or two enactments embodying the Church’s em- 

1 See THE MONTH, November, pp. 449—463. We are glad to see that M. l'Abbé 


Vacandard, in the Revue du Clergé Francais, November, 1914, entirely shares our view 
of ‘‘ Brother Johannes.” 
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phatic warning against credulity in these matters. The most 
authoritative is a document emanating from the fifth Council 
of Lateran. But it must not be inferred that because the 
decrees appealed to are comparatively remote in date this 
legislation has fallen into desuetude. There is, for example, 
a section contained in the Constitution O/iciorum et munerum 
of Pope Leo XIII. (Jan. 25, 1896), which runs as follows: 


Books and writings which recount new apparitions, revela- 
tions, visions, prophecies and miracles, or which introduce new 
devotions, even under the plea of their being for private use, 
supposing such to be published without the lawful permission of 
ecclesiastical authority, are forbidden. 


Still more recent is an ordinance published by Mgr. 
Douais, Bishop of Beauvais, and embodied in a pastoral dated 
May 25, 1912. It is interesting to note the provisions of 
this document, though, of course, its binding force is limited 
to the diocese for which it was issued: 


i. We wish the most scrupulous reserve to be practised in 
the forum externum in regard to all stories of revelations, pro- 
phecies and miracles. 

ii. If public notice be directed to such revelations, prophecies 
and miracles, we order them to be at once submitted to eccle- 
siastical authority. 

iii. We forbid them to be communicated publicly to others, 
or to be propagated before they have been canonically pronounced 
upon or without our authorisation. 

iv. We forbid preachers either of the regular or secular 
clergy to introduce such stories into their sermons without first 
submitting them to ecclesiastical authority. The priests in charge 
of parishes are bound to make this prohibition known to preachers 
who are strangers. 

v. Such stories must not be published either as books, or as 
articles in periodicals, without our permission and we forbid the 
reading of them. 

vi. When authorisation is given to publish such stories the 
injunction of Urban vill should be carefully observed. 

vii. We ask pious persons, and our dear daughters the nuns 
of all religious communities, to be particularly on their guard 
in this matter. Whatever may be said to them, and whatever 
the degree of trust they repose in those who converse with them, 
they ought to be extremely reserved and prudent. The truest 
piety is that which is exact in observing the laws of the Church. 
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viii. We forbid the publication of all devotions and prayers 
unless they have been duly approved.! 


Perhaps this last clause, which, it will be noticed, is also 
contained in substance in the above-mentioned decree of Pope 
Leo XIII., is of even more practical importance than that 
forbidding the circulation of unauthorized prophecies. In 
any case we conceive that we are doing a service to true 
Catholic devotion and Catholic discipline by calling attention 
to a most objectionable little leaflet which has been printed, 
and which seems, no doubt with the very best intentions, to 
have been sent to some of our soldiers at the front. It was, 
at any rate, from an officer at the front, to whom it was pre- 
sented as a kind of talisman, that the leaflet made its way to 
us. The prayer is chiefly conspicuous for its lack of any 
intelligible point or object, and for the infelicity of its word- 
ing. It begins: 


O, Adorable Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ dying on the 
Cross for our lives. 


Then after half a dozen similar short invocations of the 
“Holy Cross of Christ ’’ we have: 


O Crucified Jesus of Nazareth, have mercy on me in honour 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


This absurd tautology sounds as if it were due to some 
misprint, but the prayer goes on: 


In honour of His Sacred Passion; in honour of His Sacred 
resurrection and Godlike ascension, by which He loved to show 
the right way to heaven, which is true as He was born ina stable 
on Christmas Day, true as that the wise men brought their 
offerings or the eighteenth [s/c] day, true as that He was crucified 
on Good Friday. 

O! Lord keep me from all my enemies now and forever. 

Amen. Amen. Amen. 


A comparatively harmless and sober collect follows, and 
the remainder of the tiny leaflet is devoted to— 


FRUITS 


This prayer was found in the Tomb of Our Saviour A.D. 303 
and was sent by the Pope Leo lI to the Emperor Charles for 
his safety as he was going into battle A.D. 808. 


1 See the Hevue du Clergé Frangais, Aug. 1, 1912, vol, 1xxi. p. 367. 
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Those who repeat it devoutly, or hear it repeated every day 
and keep it about them shall never die a sudden death. 

Poison shall not affect them. 

If said over a woman in labour, she shall be safely delivered: 
when the child is born-say the prayer and he or she shall meet 
no disaster. 

If laid on a person in fits they [? the person or the fits] shall 
recover or be relieved. 

They who repeat it in any house, shall be blessed by Our 
Lord, and they who laugh at it shall suffer. 

They who keep it about them shall fear neither thunder or 
lightning. 

They who repeat it every day shall have three days warning 
of their death. 


Comment is surely superfluous, though there would be 
abundant room for it. No one, for example, supposes that 
the sepulchre of our Saviour was discovered in A.D. 303, 
and the threat against those who laugh at the document seems 
to be a trait borrowed from the “snowball” prayer. Super- 
stitions of this kind were pardonable, though regrettable, in 
the Middle Ages, when historical criticism was almost en- 
tirely lacking, even among the educated. But they are in- 
tolerable now, and it is difficult to estimate the harm that 
such things do, when non-Catholics, or even Catholics them- 
selves, come to regard them as typical of the devotional prac- 
tices which the Church encourages amongst the faithful as a 
passport to the next life. It need hardly be said that the 
leaflet to which we refer has been printed and circulated in 
flagrant violation of the wise restrictions provided in this 
matter, as we have seen, by the highest ecclesiastical authority. 


H. T. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Belgium has given her all for the Allies, and 
ae short of their giving their all for her, their debt 
Belgium ! cannot be fully repaid.Considering the disparity 

of forces a formal protest against the invasion of 

her territory would have satisfied justice. Honour was more than 
satisfied by the resistance of Liége, but Belgium has risen to the 
full height of the Catholic ideal and become a martyr to principle. 
Accordingly, what we do for her is not a matter of charity spring- 
ing from generous feeling, but the discharge of a debt to which 
we are morally bound. Not a tithe of her population has sought 
shelter on our shores. That here they should be housed and main- 
tained as best we can goes without saying. But the rest of the 
little nation, one million of them said to be pressing on the re- 
sources of the generous Dutch, and the others facing starvation on 
their own soil, should be equally our care. With characteristic 
promptness the United States, at the mere call of humanity, is 
subscribing and forwarding to Belgium large supplies of food- 
stuffs; shall these islands not similarly own their immensely 
greater obligations? No doubt, the Allied Governments will 
exact adequate compensation from those responsible for this 
wrong-doing when the time comes to reinstate the Belgian people 
on their liberated soil, but meanwhile the call is to private bene- 
ficence. Several papers have adopted the familiar device of 
* Shilling- Funds ” for Belgian relief ; as Catholics, that managed 
by our contemporary Zhe Zadlet has obviously the first claim 
upon us. That our persons are safe and our country-side un- 
ravaged we owe to the self-sacrifice of Belgium,—how many 
shillings will cover that debt? 


’ ; Some of our contemporaries seem to take it 

The es amiss that various Catholic journals in neutral 
Neutrals. countries do not view things connected with the 

war from the standpoint of the Allies, for- 

getting that such journals get their news from all sources, and 
see no reason for discrimination in favour of Britain, France or 
Russia. These nations, it is true, happen to be fighting in defence 
of a Christian ideal, but is there much in contemporary Russia 
or France or England to show that they set very great store on 
Christianity? Remote from the actual scenes of conflict, foreign 
observers read our present in the light of impressions derived 
from our past. We are, therefore, in their hesitation to accept 
us at our own valuation, paying a just penalty for much that is 
very shady in our past records. Add to this, the political pre- 
possessions of neutral nations and the difficulty always felt by 
the outsider in realizing the real nature of the various forces 
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wearing conventional labels,‘ and there is warrant enough to ex- 
plain the confusion of neutral opinion abroad. England still 
ranks as the great Protestant Power, although there is little power 
left in English Protestantism, the French Government ranks with 
the Portuguese as the only civil authorities frankly and formally 
atheistic, Russia is an autocracy, noted for its oppression of 
Catholics and small nationalities—what a@ frfori likelihood was 
there that these three should be conspiring for any good? Such 
superficial thinkers do not pause to reflect that the British Isles 
and the British Colonies (including, historically, the United 
States) are the one sure refuge of victims of religious intolerance 
elsewhere, that France is so far Catholic that her men and her 
money are the chief support of the Foreign Missions, and that 
Russia is now fighting to liberate Catholic Poland. Such ‘con- 
siderations should at least incline the neutral nations to aim at 
real neutrality. For, to be neutral is not to suppose that there 
are mo ascertainable facts, and that there are two sides to every 
story. It means that @ priori judgments are out of place in 
historical discussions, and that all sources of evidence should be 
carefully investigated and weighed. So scrutinised, we are con- 
vinced the case for the Allies will emerge triumphant. 


The fact that the manufacture and sale of the 


ee fiery Russian beverage vodka (which contains 
in England. about 50% of pure alcohol) is a Government 


monopoly providing about one-fourth of the 
annual national revenue made temperance reformers almost des- 
pair of the progress of sobriety amongst the Russian people. But 
under stres* of warlike conditions the Government by one stroke 
of the pen has abolished the use of this source of national weak- 
ness not only for the duration of the war but also ix perpetuum, 
and the Russians, we are told, have consented to the sacrifice 
on patriotic grounds without murmur or remonstrance. If that 
be so, it is the first recognition in history on the part of a whole 
people that alcoholic indulgence impairs national efficiency, and 
for that reason may justly, like other sources of degeneration, be 
put under the ban of the State. ¥rance, too, has taken occasion 
of the crisis to prohibit in her territory the sale of absinthe, the 
growing consumption’of which was causing serious anxiety. In 
England the authorities are content with restricting the hours 
during which strong drink may be sold, a measure which so far 
has not succeeded in its aim, so that we are in the illogical posi- 
tion of gathering our recruits into large camps and employing 


1 A ludicrous instance of this misconception was given earlier in the year by some 
Italian Catholic journals who actually supported “ Orangeism,’’ presumably because it 
was attacked by ‘‘ Liberalism” and might, therefore, be considered something worthy 
of esteem ; see THz MONTH, August, 1914, p. 196. 
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thousands of officers and drill-sergeants to use every effort to 
make them physically fit, whilst on the other hand we allow them 
more or less free access to a substance which largely undoes 
the exertions of their trainers. No doubt, the authorities are 
afraid of the effect on recruiting of enforced military abstinence. 
We should not be surprised if such a prohibition were actually, 
welcomed by all who really desire to become soldiers. Habit, 
example and, above all, the well-meant but short-sighted custom 
of “treating ” is responsible for most of the excess. 


Unqualified It is true that Prohibition as a general policy 
Prohibition finds no support in Catholic teaching, except 
not a Catholic in the rare case of a community so wedded to 
Remedy. ; “tag : 
alcoholic indulgence that no other remedy is 
feasible. The Church stands for liberty as well as for law, and 
maintains that abusus non tollit usum. If Prohibition is adopted 
by any society it should be with the consent of all, or at least of 
the vast majority, on grounds of inveterate abuse. Otherwise 
such legislation would not only be unjust but ineffectual. We 
regret to learn on that account that a section of Catholic temper- 
ance reformers in the United States, in apparent ignorance of 
the Christian ethics of the question, advocate absolute Prohibi- 
tion as a just policy. On the other hand the great Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union of the States has from the first refused to 
countenance universal and enforced Prohibition. 


But the question in this case is not a whole 

A _ community but a certain select group set apart 
Prohibition ? for special service for which sound physical 
health is necessary. The athlete in training, 

on whose fitness depends no public interest, is subjected to this 
most drastic regimen and especially forbidden alcoholic drinks. 
Yet, so much are we slaves to tradition, public opinion does not 
yet countenance the application of the same rule to the soldier, on 
whose fitness the welfare of the country depends. Surely this 
is carrying the cult of liberty too far. The soldier’s freedom 
as regards dress, lodging, personal tastes, and even food is 
violated in countless ways in order to secure his bodily welfare. 
Only in this one matter, whereby the effects of the other restric- 
tions are very frequently counteracted, is he allowed his liberty, 
and his fellow-subjects are not prevented from tempting him to 
abuse it. Consequently, in spite of all Lord Kitchener can say, 
drinking is reported to be on the increase amongst the new levies, 
and, worse still, though here the evidence is conflicting, amongst 
the wives of soldiers on separation allowance. No doubt the 
publican is within his legal rights in pushing the sale of his wares 
amongst those not visibly the worse for them; in fact, he might 
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possibly be punished if, though on grounds of the higher patriot- 
ism, he refused to sell. This only shows the imperfection of the 
law which permits personal profits to be made from what in the 
circumstances is a thoroughly anti-social practice. One is 
tempted to wish that, in this case at any rate, something akin to 
the paternal despotism of Russia could be invoked to end an 
irrational and mischievous custom. 


Military On any sound conception of the relations 
Service between the citizen and the State, it may be 
and F F casi ren i ic 
the duty of the former on occasion, even a strict 

Conscience. y ‘ . 


obligation in conscience, to take up arms in 
the latter’s defence. And it belongs to the responsible authori- 
ties in the State to determine when the occasion for fulfilling 
that duty has arrived. Can we say that the present crisis is 
such an occasion? Those responsible in this country for the con- 
duct of the war have made repeated appeals for more and yet 
more soldiers. The existence of the Empire is at stake, and all 
who owe that Empire allegiance should rally, according to their 
several capacities, to its support. Soldiers are the chief and most 
immediate need, and those who are eligible as regards age and 
physical fitness, and who have no other serious tie of duty or 
method of service comparable with this, are bound in conscience, 
if ordered so to do, to offer their services to the military authori- 
ties. Otherwise there is no meaning in citizenship. Many hold that, 
in the circumstances, it is within the right of the State to enforce 
enlistment by Act of Parliament. And should a selfish indi- 
vidualism, or real absence of the patriotic sense, operate to pre- 
vent recruiting on the requisite scale, a national levy is quite 
probable. In other words, the voluntary system itself, the glory 
of this free country, one of its main advantages over the regi- 
mented nations of the Continent, is now upon its trial. It would, 
we think, be a grave misfortune if it failed the test. To have to 
establish in these islands a system of universal and compulsory 
military service would be to perpetuate the old barbaric notion 
that the State is primarily organized not for peace but for war, 
and that warfare actual or prospective enters into the normal 
relations of sovereign peoples,—the very notion to destroy which 
we are at this moment lavishly spilling our blood and treasure. 


It is idle to urge that if this Empire had had 

The aw an army on the Continental scale, raised and 
Armed Peace. trained according to Continental methods, this 
war would not have occurred. At best it would 

have been postponed ; as a matter of fact we think it would have 
been precipitated. With our supremely powerful navy, and an 
army of similar dimensions, we should have been, what Germany 
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actually was, a standing menace to the peace of Europe; we 
should have but stimulated our Continental rivals to even fresh 
exertions to surpass us: the race of armaments would only have 
been accelerated. The Prussian ideal was precisely this—to be able 
to dictate peace, on Germany’s own terms, to the whole world by 
virtue of an overwhelmingly powerful army and navy. There 
is no Sovereign State worthy of the name that would not rightly 
fight to the death to prevent the realization of that ideal. That 
way, indeed, not peace but madness lies. It is to be hoped that 
Prussia’s failure to realize it will expose once for all and thor- 
oughly discredit the old fallacy that armed peace is a real pre- 
ventive of war. Si vis pacem para bellum is only another way 
of saying, ‘ don’t be so weak as to tempt your neighbour to assail 
you”; it has generally been translated, “ be so strong that you 
can safely assail your neighbour.” Consequently, rival nations 
have entered upon a mad competition in military resources, a 
disease which Pope Leo XIII. acutely diagnosed some twenty- 
five years ago, when he said: 


The menacing multiplication of armies is rather calcu- 
lated to excite rivalry and suspicion than to repress them. 
It troubles men’s minds by a restless expectation of coming 
disasters, and, meanwhile, it weighs down the citizens with 
expenditure so heavy that one may doubt whether it is not 
even more intolerable than war itself.! 


A doubt which inevitably seeks solution in actual warfare. 
The world’s peace, it is plain, can only be secured, as is the in- 
ternal peace of each community, not by the citizens all arming 
against possible aggression, but by a general regard for justice 
and the moral law, and a police-system to hold the lawless in 
check. In the happier era we are inaugurating with such colossal 
sacrifices, it may be that the public conscience will recognize this 
simple truth. To a general disarmament rather than to another 
competition for supreme power, to arbitration and law instead 
of to war and force, will the new world look for the repose it 
will so sorely need. 

It is singular as showing the effect of national 

The Voluntary prejudice that what Britain boasts of as char- 
System. acteristic of her love of freedom, viz., that her 
soldiers serve her of their own free will, where- 

as on the Continent conscription is necessary, is turned by her 
enemies into a matter of scorn and reproach. The British troops 
are called hirelings, mere mercenaries who cannot be induced 
to serve their country except by offering them money. Well, as 
for accepting money for services rendered to one’s country,—what 


1 Allocution, Feb. 11, 1889. 
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is more reasonable and natural? The labourer is worthy of his 
hire. “ What soldier,” St. Paul asks the Corinthians, “ ever 
serveth at his own charges?” All the civil servants of the Crown 
work for salaries, why should not the military? The adherents 
of conscription speak as if one could only serve one’s country by 
being a soldier, whereas there are many more useful ways. A 
good preacher, a good teacher, a good labourer, a good adminis- 
trator, a good trader or manufacturer, even a man of good life 
who fulfils his Christian duties, all increase their country’s re- 
sources, mental, moral and material. But conscription, they urge, 
secures the equal incidence of a particular national burden. Does 
it? Owing to the vast differences in individual circumstances 
such a burden presses much more hardly on some than on others. 
It has its advantages, no doubt; it promotes patriotism, physical 
vigour, habits of order; but all these can be promoted in other 
ways, whereas its disadvantages attach to no other system. Chief 
amongst them is:the familiarizing of men’s minds with the notion 
of warfare, so that they lose their perception of the fact that it 
is a breakdown of civilization, a wholly desperate remedy for 
a desperate disease. Conscription has been necessitated on the 
Continent by the absence of Christian principle in the mutual 
dealings of States. We have been saved from it by the sea 
hitherto: hereafter may we have the additional barrier of en- 
lightened Christian sentiment embodied in internationa! law. 


. Theymultitude of counsellors in regard to the 

hone ee crisis does little to produce wisdom. An ap- 
Wer. palling picture of the muddle of the public 

mind in gegard to the ethics of war could be 

constructed out of letters and articles in the daily press. The 
Church Times, for instance, declares that our Lord’s counsel of 
non-resistance is addressed to nations as well as individuals, a 
doctrine which would turn the high heroism of Belgium into 


mistaken pursuit of a lower ideal. The same notion is developed 


by an Anglican curate in the Vestminster Gazette, who thinks 
that a people who should not attempt to defend itself against ag- 
gression would ultimately be the gainer. Both these theorists 
are apparently ignorant of the purpose of the secular State. Their 
error is immediately seen if their view is applied to domestic 
government which maintains order precisely by resisting evil. 
The more radical fallacy of considering war as intrinsically 
wrong, which last month we saw upheld by an Anglican Bishop 
and a Scotch Professor of Moral,’ is still much to the fore. An 
anonymous letter writer in the Westminster Gazetie* maintains 
that self-defence in a nation is a duty, even the highest duty of 


3 See THE MONTH for November, p. 534. 





1 Oct. 2, p. 337. 2 Nov. 7, 1914. 
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all, and yet warns us against calling it a Christian duty, seeing 
that war is “a denial of the fundamental Christian doctrine.” 
So that, according to this moralist, true Christianity is incom- 
patible with civil obligations! These examples are typical of 
thousands ; every ditch is full of these blind guides who have cut 
themselves off from the guidance of the Church and whose 
theories of conduct are as varied as are their beliefs. 


A valuable suggestion was made at the recent 
Catholic annual meeting of the C.T.S. of Ireland by 
Federation. Bishop Keating of Northampton to the effect 
that the time had come for more frequent and 
intimate intercourse between the Catholics of the three Kingdoms 
than has hitherto prevailed. Historical causes have resulted 
in the ecclesiastical organizations of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land being quite distinct, and, especially with the fuller sense of 
nationality fostered by local autonomy, they will properly re- 
main so. But that need be no bar to Congress meetings embrac- 
ing the three nations. Their spiritual interests are the same, 
their contact with the State and with modern civilization gives 
rise to identical problems, they have much to gain from mutual 
intercourse and support. Hitherto the Annual Congress has been 
confined to England—what more reasonable than to extend it to 
include the British Isles? We trust that the seed thus sown by 
his Lordship will fructify. There can be no closer bond of union 
than the Catholic faith, and, in view of the immense results de- 
pending on harmonious action, the existence of that bond should 
be recognized and emphasized. 

This is all the more necessary because in the past, and to a 
certain extent still, Catholics have been slow to federate. There 
is still, as a valuable series of articles in the U/ziverse has lately 
pointed out, a vast wastage of energy amongst us on account of 
our lack of cohesion. The National Congresses themselves are 
mere simulacra of what they should be, the Catholic Federation 
does not yet fulfil its object of combining all Catholic forces to 
resist unjust legislation, the Catholic Truth Society, to which all 
educated Catholics should belong, has not a hundredth part of its 
possible membership, the Catholic Social Guild, which is under- 
taking a work of vast importance, the Christianizing of economic 
conditions, does not attract those who have most to learn from its 
studies. And similar things might be said of many other Catholic 
associations. The parochial habit of mind is very prevalent. Our 
experience, however, in this country is not unique. There was 
a surprising announcement in the Catholic I!’orld for November, 
to the effect that it had proved impossible to compile a much 
needed “ Directory of Catholic Charities "' in the United States 
because of the irresponsiveness—America roundly calls it the 
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bad manners—of those concerned. Out of the 95 dioceses in the 
States only ten provided complete information whilst 32 sent 
none. Little more than half of the thousand institutions in charge 
of Religious sent any. particulars, and a second personal appeal 
to the silent moiety elicited only 38 replies. In face of such 
facts there seems much truth in the saying that the sad state of 
the world is due more to the apathy of the good than to ‘the 
energy of the wicked. 


The The Anglican Church Times, a dignified and 
“Church Times” respectable enough journal in most regards, is 
and prone to lapse into both bitterness and bad 
the Papacy. : 

taste when it touches or the Papacy. Recently 

it gained itself unenviable notoriety by being the only journal of 
any standing that could bring itself to speak evil of the late Holy 
Father, and latterly it has been attacking with more courage but 


no less spitefulness his living successor. “ The Papacy,’ wrote 
the Church Times four years ago,' “ as an institution stands con- 
demned . . . We are well rid of it.” But the trouble is, it 


cannot get rid of it. It returns again and again to the conduct of 
the Holy Father at the present crisis and is at pains to point out to 
him what he ought to do. But because he shows no concern for 
the advice it gives, and does not excommunicate the Catholic 
soldiers of Germany and Austria ex masse, it has the incredible 
impudence to charge him with being farticeps criminis. It calls 
upon the one power of ali others that is bound to observe the 
strictest neutrality, to pass summary judgment on the aims of the 
rival peoples and to declare for the Allies. It invites the Holy See 
to do what its enemies would be only too glad to see it do, viz., to 
take sides in a political dispute and to interfere with the secular 
concerns of Sovereign States. It is astonished that whereas 
Portugal Street can pronounce decisively as to the merits of this 
involved dispute, wherein every charge is met by a countercharge 
calling for patient and prolonged investigation, the Vatican sees 
fit to suspend judgment. Let the Church Times, immersed in 
controversial fogs, reflect on its own inability to perceive the City 
set upon a Hill, which is even more manifest to the unprejudiced 
gaze than is the justice of the Allied cause, and humbly pray for 
the removal of the beam which is obstructing its own vision. 


One of the saddest effects of the war is the 

The Losses diversion into other channels of the material 
ons. resources with which the Catholic world main- 
tains Foreign Missions. The Mission of Cal- 
cutta, for instance, in British India, is almost wholly maintained 
by the charitable alms of Belgium, now alas! itself become so 

1 October 7, 1910. 
VOL. CXXIV. PP 
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destitute. And on every side the same tale is told. The progress 
of Christianity all the world over will be delayed because of the 

uarrels of Christians in Europe. It is one of the mysteries of 
Divine Providence that the growth of the Church should be so 
dependent upon human exertion and human exertion should be so 
conditioned by financial considerations, but evidently that is 
God’s method. A small rill of the floods of money that are now 
being poured out in pure destruction on the Continent would put 
all the Church’s Foreign Missions beyond the reach of want for 
many a year. 

God, to be sure, doth not need either man’s work or His 
own gifts, and the raising up of a Xavier is of more account than 
the acquisition of millions of pounds. So the needs of our Mis- 
sions at this time should move us the more earnestly to prayer 
to the Lord of the Vineyard who can make good all human de- 
ficiencies, either of men or money. 


We have congratulated ourselves, and with 

A really reason, on the remarkable unity of aim and 
United Kingdom. sentiment which the danger from without has 
created in our heterogeneous Empire. Indus- 

trial quarrels have been put out of sight, not without the hope 
that when they are again approached the memory of the common 
peril will operate strongly for conciliation. Political disputes 
too, are in abeyance, although the professional partizan cannot 
wholly deny himself an occasional snarl at his opponents. Is it 
too much to hope that a spirit of conciliation will also mark the 
resumption of Party government, and that especially that atti- 
tude of defiance of law which had its share in moving Germany 
to precipitate the European conflict, will be finally laid aside? 
Our domestic disputes have been marked of late years by a vio- 
lence of invective, a reckless interchange of discreditable ac- 
cusations, which would be more in place below London Bridge 
than above Westminster. Our allies and our foes alike ‘have 
banished from their midst all elements of internal weakness. 
Germany speaks and fights as one man; even Austria is moment- 
arily united. France has shed her anti-clericalism, in fact if 
not avowedly. Russia has begun to respect liberty, though not yet 
liberty of conscience. Every State seems really anxious to redress 
home grievances. Time will test these several attitudes, but, as 
for ourselves, we can, if we will, do much to 'Christianize our 
public life. One great cause of domestic difference—the Irish 
Question—is on the eve of solution. We are not trenching on 
party questions but stating an admitted fact, in saying that the 
refusal to recognize Irish nationality, or the Irish claim to 
the national right of self-government, has done more during the 
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past half-century to confuse and embitter British politics, home 
and foreign, than all other causes of dispute put together. The 
hope for future European peace is now seen to be based upon the 
recognition of genuine national claims. May not peace within 
the Empire be secured in the same way? 


dines ‘silken No nationality has proved so indestructible as 
of Poland ‘hat of the Poles because none has been ex- 
and of Ireland. posed to severer trials. The might of Ger- 
many and of Russia has been exerted to the 
utmost, but in vain, in order to destroy it. And now both these 
empires are courting the Poles, and promising them autonomy 
and other national rights on condition of their support. A re- 
stored Polish Kingdom or Republic is, therefore, one of the more 
assured results of the war. Ireland has been longer denied her 
national claims, but she too has much of the recuperative energy 
of the Poles, and she may be trusted to become under new con- 
ditions a very valuable part of the Empire. What room there is 
for development may be briefly and strikingly shown. The united 
areas of Holland and Belgium amount to 24,021 square miles; 
that of Ireland is 32,586 square miles, or 8,565 more. The 
population of Holland and Belgium together is 13,685,689; 
that of Ireland 4,382,531, or 9,303,158 less. Both as regards 
soil and climate, geographical position, fishing and harbourage, 
Ireland is greatly superior to the Low Countries, and under nor- 
man conditions could support a much greater population. Its 
population, in fact, was in 1841 over 8 millions, or more than 
half that of England at that time. Now that the causes which 
produced this slow but steady decadence have nearly all been 
removed, we may trust that the resurrection of Ireland will be 
both speedy and complete. 


The report in a Catholic contemporary of the 

Cum grano Holy Viaticum being brought to a German 

salis. officer dying in a field hospital must, like so 

many other stories from the seat of war, be 

taken with great reserve. It is evidently one of those edifying 

tales with which French Catholic papers, much harassed and 

depleted by the censorship, fill their pages. One recalls a similar 

circumstantial account early in last year, in which the dying man 

was a French officer and the scene Morocco, related in a French 

diocesan journal,—an account which was afterwards owned to be 
a pure invention by its author.* 


1 THe MonrTH, Feb. 1913. ‘‘ Not an Aeroplane but a Canard.” 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 


uselal articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 


heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Bible-reading: The Pope’s encouragement of the Society of St. 
Jerome for the Diffusion of the Gospel [Ze@d/et, Nov. 7, 1914, p. 639]. 

Good Shepherd, The Special Devotion to the, with references his- 
torical and liturgical [Father Galdino da Mezzana in Za Scuola Cattolica, 
Nov. 1914, p- 345]. 

Materialism and National Life. The materialistic view of national 
life and relationships considered. [Prof. Dr. Grasset of Montpellier in 
Le Correspondant, Oct. 25, 1914,.p. 198]. 

Miracles, Contemporary (Lourdes) [S. F.-Smith, S.J., in Joath, Dec. 
1914, p. 561]. 

Mysticism, Valuable discussion of [‘* The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience " in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, Nov. 1914, p. 475]. “ Em- 
pirical Psychology” and Mysticism [Father Gemelli, O.F.M., in Za 
Scuola Cattolica, Nov. 1914, p. 287]. Mysticism and Intellectualism in 
Sixteenth Century [Father E. Colunga, O.P., in Za Ciencia Tomista, 
Nov. 1914, p. 223]. 

Penance: Theories of Sacramental Satisfaction [Rev. J. MacCarthy 
in Ecclesiastical Review, Nov. 1914, p. 533]. 

Purgatory, Doctrine of in early Church as evidenced in Origen’s 
writings [A. Michel in Zes Questions Ecclésiastigues, Nov. 1914]. 

Rosary Beads: The name and the thing, in Catholicism and Paganism, 
discussed with references [Examiner, Oct. 24, 1914, p. 421]. 

War, Christian Laws concerning [Mgr. Batiffol in Ze Corres- 
pondant, Oct. 25, 1914, p. 161]. War and Catholic Teaching [Y. de la 
Briére in Etudes, Oct. § and 20, 1914, p. 5]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholic Daily Paper in U.S.A., Need and Prospects of [L. F. Flick 
in America, Nov. 14, 1914, p. 114]. 

Christian Democracy not political [J. Husslein, S.J., in America, Oct. 
31, 1914, p. 58). 

Cinematograph exhibitions and public morals [C/vi/ta Cattolica, Nov. 
21, 1914, p. 421]. 

Education in U.S.A., Results of Secular [America, Oct. 24, 1914, p. 49]. 

End, The, justifies the Means [Refutation by W. S. Lilly of the 
anti-Jesuit charge repeated by the Protestant Bishop of Carlisle, 7'ad/e/. 
Nov. 21, 1914, p. 697]. Comments on, with reference to Manifesto of Ger- 
man Protestant Theologians [7'ad/et, Nov. 21st, p. 689]. 

Masonry: Its religion anti-Catholic [M. Kenny, S.J., in America, Oct. 
17, 1914, p. 10; Oct. 24, 1914, p. 42]. . 

Mexico, Reasons for religious condition of [C. E. d’Arnoux in 
Catholic Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1, 1914, p. 656]. The Mexican Re- 
volution and the Church [Civiléd Cattolica, Nov. 7, 1914, p. 370]. Out- 
rages against religion [Father Macario Lopez, O.P., in Za Ciencia 
Tomista, Nov. 1914, p. 329]. 
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Proselytism: Nature and ill-success of costly Protestant efforts in 
Cuba [Father R. A. Maher, O.S.A., in Catholic World, Nov. 1914, p. 206}. 

Socialism: The International Movement a failure [A. Hofhuys in 
America, Oct. 17, 1914, p. 9]. 

aed Godless [P. J. Blakely, S.J., in America, Nov. 14, 1914. 
p. 130]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Arbitration Treaties between U.S.A. and Britain, France and Spain 

[Zadblet, Oct. to, p. 500]. 4 

Bernhardi’s false political morality [H. C. Watts in America, Oct. 
31, 1914, p. 59]. 

Charities, Catholic in U.S.A., Organization of [Dr. W. J. Kerby in 
Catholic World, Nov. 1914, p. 146]. 

De Mun, the late Count Albert [L. de Grandmaison in Ztudes, Oct. 
5 and 20, 1914, p. 25. Revue du Clergé Francais, Nov., p. 225]. 

Dowson, Ernest, the convert-poet; account dnd criticism of [Katherine 
Brégy in Catholic World, Nov. 1914, p. 193]. 

Drugs, Use and abuse of dangerous [T. J. Ross in Rosary Magazine, 
Oct. 1914, p. 417]. 

France, Revival of Catholicism in, on occasion of the War [L. H. 
Wetmore in America, Nov. 14, 1914, p. 113]. 

Gaudentius of Brescia, St.; account of a little-known contemporary of 
St. Ambrose [Rev. C. R. Norcott in Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1914. 
p. 80. Also same writer in /ournal of Theologica! Studies, July, 1914]. 

Germany, Decline of religion in Protestant; further statistics 
[Zxaminer, Oct. 24, 1914, p. iv]. 

al Catholicism in [J. Boubée in Z/udes, Oct. 5 and 20, 1914, 
p- 104]. - 

Iiegitimacy in England; comparative statistics 1876—1880 analyzed 
and discussed [J. D. Nixon in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
vol. Ixxvii., part 8, 1914]. 

Italy, Catholicity in, favourable account [J. M. Sorrentino in America, 
Oct. 17, 1914, p. 6]. 

Japan, the Church in; a “ golden jubilee” [Father Dahlmann, S.]J.. 
in Civilta Cattolica, Nov. 21, 1914, p. 385]. 

Jesuits: Sack of their College by Germans at Aachen in 1611, from 
unpublished documents [E. Griselle in Ze Correspondant, Oct. 10, 1914, 
p- 136). 

Joan of Arc, St.: Critical study of the Process of Condemnation 
[Marius Sepet in Revue des Questions Historiques, Oct. 1914, p. 420]. 

Louvain University, History and Significance of [Dr. J. G. Vance in 
British Review, Nov. 1914, p. 195]. 

Prophecy of Brother Johannes exposed [E. Vacandard in Renue 
du Clergé Francais, Nov. 1914, p. 148) Cabbalistic Prophecies about 
the Kaiser [H. Thurston in Jonth, Dec. 1914, p. 585]. 

_Rheims, Bombardment of Cathedral; an eye-witness’s account [Mme. 
Alice Martin in Ze Correspondant, Oct. 25, 1914, p. 217. See also 
Oct. 10, 1914, p. 35]. 

Richelieu, Estimate of Cardinal [Father Alfred, O.S.F.C., in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Nov. 1914, p. 463]. 








Reviews. 


1.—FRANCIS SUAREZ:! 


CONSIDERING the predominant position among post-Tri- 
dentine Theologians held by Francis Suarez, as attested by 
the writers and professors who have borrowed from his stores 
to enrich their own works, it is surprising that so little interest 
has been taken in his personality and life, and so little has 
been done to honour it with a biography based on adequate 
research. It is this which has impressed Pére de Scorraille, 
and has led him to spend many years in collecting the ma- 
terials of which he gives a list in his Preface, and sub- 
mitting them to the study which now bears fruit in the two 
noble volumes that lie before us. His project, as he con- 
ceived it, goes much beyond a mere life, and included the 
publication of such of the writings of Suarez as have not been 
as yet brought out, a critical edition of all his works, to- 
gether with a comprehensive study of his distinctive opinions, 
and of the influence they have exercised on philosophical 
and theological thought. This was too vast a scheme for one 
man to accomplish, but a colleague of Pére de Scorraille’s, 
the Pére Riviere, S.J., has it in hand. Still even whilst con- 
fining himself to the biography of Suarez, Pére de Scorraille 
has had necessarily much to say about the great theologian’s 
writings as well as his personality, the two things being in- 
timately connected, in the case of one whose life had little 
of incident outside what arose from his professorial duties and 
literary activities. Indeed, Pére de Scorraille expresses the 
not unnatural fear lest for this reason his book should fail to 
interest readers: 


I should like [he says] to be able to promise that those who 
read this life will find it of interest. But can one prudently an- 


1 Francis Suarez de la Compagnie de Jésus, d’apres ses lettres, ses autres 
écrits inédits et un grand nombre de documents nouveaux. Par le Pére 
Raoul de Scorraille, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 2vols. Pp. xxi, 484, 450. 
Price, 15 fr. 1914. 
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ticipate that for a life lasting sixty-two years all of which was 
absorbed in scholastic studies and was passed between a cell and 
a lecture-hall, and offered no other incidents to break through 
and relieve the tiresome monotony than the publication at inter- 
vals of some new Latin folio? . . . This life, however, was 
great, noble, and fertile in results, because it was all spent in the 
investigation of that which is most worthy of a Christian man, in 
the pursuit of knowledge, of holiness, and of the highest doctri- 
nal apostolate. 


In spite of these disadvantages in his subject-matter, 
which are only such for minds to which theological problems 
make no appeal, or which are unable to appreciate the spiri- 
tual beauty of lives hidden with Christ in God, Pére de Scor- 
raille has given us two volumes full of human interest, a thing 
which is due to the soundness of his method. The days are 
passed when the hagiologist was free to draw upon his 
imagination for the pale ghosts he was wont to set down as 
facts, and for fear of giving scandal was allowed to strip 
his saints of every trace of human infirmity at the cost of 
tearing away along with it much of the living flesh. What 
Pére de Scorraille has to tell us of Suarez, and those he came 
in contact with, is based on trustworthy documents, particu- 
larly on authentic letters, those unerring testimonies to the 
nature of personality and life. And the result is that his 
characters stand out before us in ail the distinctness of their 
individuality with all the blending of lights and shadows 
that we know from our own experience of life to be both in- 
evitable and helpful in the spiritual heroes we have immedi- 
ate knowledge of. A good instance of this fidelity of por- 
traiture is to be found in the second volume of this biography, 
where the question is of the relations between Suarez and 
another only less distinguished Jesuit theologian of the time, 
Gabriel Vasquez. The latter had succeeded the former in 
the chair of theology at the Roman College, and afterwards 
at the University of Alcal4. During this period at Alcala 
they came to loggerheads over questions of theology, which 
in our more tolerant times would seem not to have required 
heated controversy, but merely a dispassionate recording of 
reasons fro and con. But in those days these controversies 
over minute points of theology were very real indeed. As 
for the two rivals, if so they may be called, Vasquez was 
full of vivacity in his temperament, of boldness and brilliancy 
in his theories, and he had the gifts of manner which capti- 
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vated the young students who flocked to hear him. Suarez 
was quiet and reserved in his manner, with no desire or means 
for attracting pupils to his personality; and with a mind set 
always on solidity and accuracy, without any thought of bril- 
liancy, in his expositions. Nor, with his weak chest and 
frail health, was he able to set before his hearers any attrac- 
tion save that in the form and clearness of his doctrine. On 
the other hand, Vasquez, as his letter of complaint to the 
Father General on p. 299 shows, was much more capable of 
being influenced by personal pettinesses than Suarez. Suarez 
was, however, over-sensitive, and one feels, as one reads his 
letter to Aquaviva, that he would have done better to leave 
unopposed some of the criticisms of his brother professor. 
His excuse was that he consistently avoided personalities, and 
only wrote to vindicate truth which he held to be sacred. 
That this was literally true is manifest from his writings; the 
only question is, did he press points which might better have 
been left alone in the interests of peace. Father Aquaviva 
thought he did, as appears from the beautiful letter he ad- 
dressed to them both. But if these brothers in religion 
could be guilty of such defects in their over-zeal for the truth, 
their sterling religious spirit, and their appreciation of each 
other's merits, comes out also under the stress of the con- 
troversy. 

Francis Suarez when first, at the age of sixteen, he sought 
admission to the Society, was rejected by those whose judgment 
was sought, on the score partly of health but chiefly, it would 
seem, of insufficient ability. The Provincial, a namesake 
but not a relation of the applicant, acknowledged the justice 
of their advice, but declared himself to be influenced by an 
interior force which he could not explain, and admitted him ; 
yet not as a scholastic novice, destined for the priesthood, 
but as an “ indifferent,” that is, as one who might eventually 
be assigned for studies or domestic work, according as after 
experience might suggest. The mental transformation took 
place quite suddenly six years after his entry. The story of it 
is most remarkable, and pointed, in the judgment of his con- 
temporaries, to a special intervention of divine providence. 
From that time forth his advance was most rapid, so that he 
was still in his twenties when he came to be recognized as 
in the first rank of scholastic theologians, and was looked 
up to and consulted by the great ones of the earth. We 
have chosen in this short notice to dwell on the character of 
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Pére de Scorraille’s biography, so far as it elucidates the 
personal characteristics of Suarez; the reader must search 
its pages to discover how instructively it takes us behind the 
scenes of the ecclesiastical life of the times, and introduces 
us to the intimate history of the universities and their methods 
of teaching at Salamanca, Valladolid, Coimbra, and again at 
Rome ; of the long-drawn controversy de Auxiliis, and the part 
in it played by Suarez, Bellarmine, and Molina, and on the 
other side of Bafiez and Lemos in the days of Clement VIII. 
and of Paul V.; of the intervention of the Venetian Republic 
and the consequent mutilation of the treatise de Censuris; of 
the circumstances that led up to and the consequences that 
followed on his De/ensio Fidei, contra regem Anglie; of 
the affairs of the Interdict at Lisbon and the tact joined with 
fidelity of the intervention of Suarez; and of numerous other 
matters appertaining to his part in public affairs, and the man- 
ner of his spiritual life. Altogether Pére de Scorraille has 
produced what for those interested in the two departments of 
his study referred to, the scholastic theology, and the spiritual 
life of Catholicism, is a work which it is not too much to de- 
scribe as fascinating. And we may add that the text is 
greatly helped by the speaking likeness of Francis Suarez— 
secured by a harmless, though to his humility, annoying arti- 
fice—which is the frontispiece to the first volume. 


2.—THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES.' 


We are glad to see that the war has not impeded the 
steady, if rather leisurely, appearance of the successive sec- 
tions of this new and important translation. This third in- 
stalment comprises the four epistles which St. Paul wrote 
when undergoing imprisonment at Rome. Their subject 
matter, as far as doctrine is concerned, deals largely with the 
Apostle’s characteristic teaching about the mystical Body of 
which Christ is the head, teaching which does not lend itself 
to simple exposition but which St. Paul evidently felt to be 
of the utmost moment for the right understanding of the 

1 Vol. III. Part V. The Epistles of the Captivity: Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, translated by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J.; Philemon, Philippians, 


translated by the Rev. Alban Goodier,S.J. London: Leongmans. Pp. xx, 
42. Price, 1s. 3d. cloth boards; 9d. paper. 1914. 
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Christian faith, speaking of it (Ephes. iii. 4—5) as “ the 
mystery of Christ which was not made known to other 
generations of the sons of men.” Consequently, though 
these epistles abound in memorable passages of eloquence, 
they also contain not a few obscurities of expression due to 
the profundity of the Apostle’s thought and his difficulty in 
setting forth the “ unsearchable riches of Christ.’ Both 
Father Rickaby and Father Goodier have been remarkably 
successful in rendering into intelligible English, which is 
yet fairly literal, the condensed and elusive meaning of the 
inspired writer. We say fairly literal because they have 
wisely shunned that complete literalness which defeats the 
main purpose of translation, the transference of the meaning 
of the author from one verbal medium to another. They have 
rightly assumed that if St. Paul was obscure to his audience 
that was due to the mystic nature of the truths he taught 


rather than to any defect in the vehicle of his teaching. It 
will best serve to illustrate our meaning to transcribe a typical 


passage, first in a word-for-word translation, then in that 
given in the Westminster Version. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION OF EPHESIANS I. 3—1I4. 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
he having blessed us in all spiritual blessing in the heavens in 
Christ, according as he had chosen us out in him before the 
foundation of the world that we should be holy and blameless 
before him, in love having predestinated us unto affiliation to 
himself through Jesus Christ, according to the good pleasure of 
his will, unto the praise of the glory of his grace with which he 
hath graced us in the well-beloved, in whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the remission of our sins, according to the 
riches of his grace, which he has made abound ‘unto us in all 
wisdom and discernment, having made known to us the mystery 
of his will, according to his good pleasure, which he settled be- 
forehand in him for a dispensation of the fulness of the times, to 
bring all things to a head in Christ, those in the heavens and 
those upon the earth; in him in whom we too have our portion 
having been predestined according to the project of him working 
all things according to the counsel of his will to the being our- 
selves unto the praise of his glory, having first hoped in Christ ; 
in whom you also having heard the word of truth, the gospel of 
our salvation, in which also believing you have been sealed in 
the Holy Spirit of the promise, who is the pledge of our in- 
heritance unto redemption of the acquisition unto the praise of 
his glory. 
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WESTMINSTER VERSION. 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 3 
who hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing on high 
in Christ. Yea, in him he singled us out before the founda- 4 
tion of the world, that we might be holy and blameless in his 
sight. In love he predestined us to be adopted as his sons 
through Jesus Christ, according to the good pleasure of his 
will, unto the praise of the glory of his grace, wherewith he 6 
hath made us gracious in the Well-beloved. In him we 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our 
transgressions, according to the riches of his grace. For 8 
God hath given us abundance thereof, together with full 
wisdom and discernment, in that he hath made known to us_— 9 
the secret of his purpose according to his good pleasure. 
It was the purpose of his good-pleasure in him—a dispensa- __10 
tion to be realized in the fulness of time—to bring all things 
to a head in Christ; both the things in the heavens and the 
things upon the earth. In him we also have come to have 11 
our portion, having been predestined, in the purpose of him 
that worketh all things according to the counsel of his will, 
ourselves to further the praise of his glory, as having been 12 
the first to hope in Christ. In him are ye too, who have 13 
heard the word of truth, the glad tidings of your salvation. 
For ye have believed therein, and have been sealed with the 
Holy Spirit of the promise, who is the earnest of our in- 14 
heritance, unto redemption as the chosen people, unto praise 
of his glory. 


wn 
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A note to this passage in the Westminster Version rightly 
calls attention to its unstudied “ unliterary ” character, the 
whole loosely-constructed complex sentence consisting of over 
200 words. It is plain from instances such as this that no 
translator, whilst rigidly adhering to verbal literalness, can 
hope to make St. Paul’s meaning intelligible in English, the 
most successful version being that which is as literal as is 
compatible with being clear. 

This version, considering these verbal difficulties and the 
sublime character of the doctrines expressed, is eminently 
readable. The natural arrangements of the matter in para- 
graphs, the use of sub-headings and insets, to say nothing 
of the useful explanatory notes, furnish much needed aid to 
the intelligence of the text. There are many well-known 
passages in these Epistles, such as that describing the Aevosis, 
which students will turn to with interest. In spite of diversity 
of authorship there is no notable difference in the style of the 
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renderings, and both translators may be congratulated on 
the general excellence of their work. As contrasted with 
the Rheims Version the difference will naturally be found 
to consist in a multitude of little variations of word and 
phrase, making for greater clearness, rather than in any im- 
portant divergence of meaning. We do not doubt that by 
this time the Westminster Version has won acceptance from 
its particular public, but with the publication of the Gospels, 
it will, no doubt, make a much wider appeal. 


3-—PUBLICATIONS CONNECTED WITH THE CEN- 
TENARY OF THE RESTORATON OF THE JESUITS.' 


Amongst the many ravages of the war, one that will be 
seriously felt by those interested in the Jesuits and in their 
history, has been the abrupt breaking off of the centenary 
celebrations of their restoration. A week before the day, 7th 
August, the sudden commencement of war put an end both to 
festivities and to historical publications throughout many of 
the most flourishing and most literary Provinces of the Order. 
Still, we must say something of the various publications which 
appeared in advance. 

The most considerable of these is by Pére Joseph Bur- 
nichon. When completed, this will be a really valuable hand- 
book for Catholic History during the nineteenth century. For 
it was in France, and during the years here studied, that the 
modern warfare of bureaucracy and of liberalism on the 
Church and on the Jesuits took shape. This is the main lesson 
of the volume, but there are many episodes of interest, and 
all are well told. Few accounts of the Restoration of the 
Society are yet in print, which are better documented or more 


1 La Compagnie de Jésus en France. Histoire d’un Siécle, 1814—1914. 
Par Joseph Burnichon, S.J. Vol. i. 18r4—1830. Paris: Beauchesne. 
Pp. xlviii, 568. Price, 7.50. fr. 1914. 

La Provincia de Espaiia de la Compagiiia de Jésus. 1815—1833. Por 
el P. Lesmes Frias, S.J. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. Pp. 250. Price, 
5.00 pes. 1914. 

Resejia Historica de la Misién de Chile-Paraguay de la Compaiiia de 
Jésus, 1836—1914. Por el P. Pablo Hernandez, S.J. Barcelona, Pugés. 
Pp. 319. Price, 5.copes. 1914. 

1814—1914 A propos du Centenaire du Rétablissement des Jésuites.— 
Correspondance. P. Pierling. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 106. Price, 
1.00 fr. 1914. 
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explicit than that given in the first chapter. The brief afolo- 
géligue in the Introduction is much to the point; and the 
history of the Petits séminaires, which runs through the whole 
volume, will be found a more important one than most 
English readers would imagine. 

The Jesuits of Spain have commenced their history in a 
somewhat different manner. Padre Frias follows the general 
history of his country less minutely, but dwells more on topo- 
graphy and biography. His excellent plates bring before us 
vividly the architectural glories of the old Jesuit colleges and 
churches, and transport us without an effort into the heroic 
past. 

Padre Pablo Hernandez describes, with no little skill and 
learning, the modern Jesuit Missions in Chili and Argentina. 
They have had many crosses and trials, as well as successes, 
which are clearly and dispassionately set forth; and the 
present state of this vast mission is indicated with sufficient 
detail to produce a clear and intelligible picture. 

Father Pierling publishes a valuable and _ interesting 
group of letters regarding the restoration of the Order. Those 
were years of wonderful boldness of thought, and we are 
surprised to find how broad-minded and far-sighted these 
Russians and Romans were, though fortune did not grant 
them much influence on the hurly-burly that was then para- 
mount. 

Besides the above papers we should like to draw attention 
to valuable studies in different phases of the same great 
episode in the Civiltd Catiolica, for last May and August, to 
another in the Zéudes for August. To the history of A/oxu- 
menta Historica S.J., by the late Father Rodeles; and to a 
paper by Father Van Ortroy, dealing chiefly with the history 
of the Bollandists, in the Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xxxiii., 
and finally to an elaborate and scholarly account by Canon 
Mifsud, in the Archivum Melitense for this year, of the tem- 
poral possessions held by the Jesuits in Malta in 1768, when 
they were violently suppressed by the influence of Tanucci. 
The information conveyed in the notes and appendices is wide 
and very interesting. Thus, much as we have to régret the 
break in the centenary studies, the year has not proved barren 
for Jesuit history, and in Gue time the works begun will 
doubtless be completed. 
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4.—RELIGION IN AN AGE OF DOUBT:! 


Mr. Shebbeare calls his book Religion in an Age of Doubt, 
meaning thereby, if we understand him rightly, religion so 
conceived as to be within the reach of those who cannot see 
their way to hold more than a small modicum of the religious 
doctrines traditionally associated with Christianity. He is 
theologically an English Evangelical, but philosophically a 
disciple of Kant and Ritschl, in whose teaching he finds a 
philosophical justification of the specific system of Evan- 
gelicalism. Putting to himself the question what is the ulti- 
mate ground on which Christianity must rest its case, he 
suggests as the two alternatives, or “ rival methods,” that 
either “‘ its appeal is to the individual conscience,” or “ it is 
based wholly or mainly upon the evidence of historical events, 
such as the miracles of Christ and His Apostles.” This is 
not a very satisfactory way of stating the difference. Con- 
science essentially enters in under both systems, for con- 
science is based on the moral judgment which dictates to 
every man the duty of submission to God’s teaching and 
God's will, as soon as these are made known to him. The 
real difference between the two systems is that in one case 
God’s teaching and will are made known to men by what 
Jesus Christ said and did when He was on earth, this witness 
being securely preserved to all future generations by a method 
of His appointment; whilst, in the other case, His teaching 
and His will are taken to be communicated directly to the 
individual through a certain kind of “ religious experience.” 
Ritschl took up the position that (1) Christianity can justify 
itself only by this second way, namely, “ by an appeal to 
spiritual experience "; (2) that “religious knowledge be- 
longs to so special a department of human life, and is of so 
special a character that we cannot . . . unite religious and 
other knowledge in a single system.’’ Mr. Shebbeare goes 
with him wholly in the first of these two contentions but not 
in the second. His personal religious experience can suffice 
to the individual to certify him of all that is essential for the 
saving of his soul; but “ Christianity (as a system) is un- 
able to dispense with the work of the scientific theologian.”’ 

* Library of Historic Theology. Edited by the Rev. Wm. C. Piercy, 


M.A. Religion in an Age of Doubt. By Charles J. Shebbeare, M.A. 
London : Robert Scott. Pp. xx, 219. 5s. net. 1914. 
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Religious experience, he thinks, can assure us of the absolute 
supremacy of duty, of what Kant has called the Categorical 
Imperative of Duty; it can assure us likewise, as manifested 
by this Imperative, of the reality of sin and of our guilt in 
regard to it, in other words, can awaken in us that specific 
sense which Evangelical theology calls “conviction of 
sin.” From this conviction of sin springs the attempt to 
attain reconciliation with God, and the distinction between 
religions is found in the methods by which this attempt is 
made. The Buddhist method of deliverance by pure as- 
ceticism, and the method of good works (which Mr. Sheb- 
beare does not explicitly ascribe to any particular class of 
people, but explains in a way which is that of the Pelagians) 
are given as the only two serious attempts in rivalry with 
“‘Christianity."’ Christianity he treats as though it were homo- 
geneous, and describes as the method of faith; and here, as 
far as words go, we should agree, for St. Paul over and over 
again teaches “ justification by faith.’ But what does St. 
Paul mean by faith? According to Mr. Shebbeare “ belief 
in the Gospel” and “‘obedience to the Gospel” are used [by St. 
Paul] as interchangeable terms. The believer has “ yielded 
himself as a servant to obey God’s law.” “‘ If,’’ he adds, “ by 
* justification through faith’ St. Paul had intended ‘ justi- 
fication through orthodoxy,’ he would, in fact, be teaching 
that we are justified by the kind of faith which the Epistles 
of St. James attributes to devils."’ Indeed it is wonderful 
how little importance Mr. Shebbeare, as a true disciple of 
Ritschl, attaches to “ orthodoxy.’’ It would be hardly ex- 
cessive to say that he has no use for any such notion as 
orthodoxy. Even belief in the Resurrection, though St. Paul 
says that “if Christ be not risen . . . then is your faith 
vain,” he will not have to be faith at all, being “ not an 
act of will but the acceptance of an historical belief *’; and he 
lays down, as if that had any bearing on the subject, that “* no 
one really desires that the Penitent Thief, pending his in- 
struction in the Apostles’ Creed, should be excluded from 
Paradise.”’ It is impossible to discuss satisfactorily St. Paul's 
teaching on the nature of faith in the notice of a book. 
Anyone who desires the aid of a really scientific study of St. 
Paul's teaching, on justifying faith as on the kindred subjects, 
should possess himself of Pére Prat’s two fine volumes on 
La Théologie de Saint Paul. But we may comment on Mr. 
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Shebbeare’s very loose methods of inference in such passages 
as “‘ Belief in the Gospel and Obedience to the Gospel are in- 
terchangeable terms ” rather than correlated terms, or that 
because faith works by love it must be “ an act of the will,” 
in complete defiance of the radical element in the etymology 
of the word and the many Pauline instances which associate 
it with the mind, or again, when he declares justifying faith 
to be “‘ equivalent in essence to that which in the language 
of Kant is called the ‘Good Will,’ namely, the general de- 
termination of ourselves in conduct to the choice of all that 
is good as such.” How much truer a key to the thought 
of St. Paul is furnished by the Council of Trent when it says, 
“We are said to be justified by faith because faith is the 
beginning of man’s salvation, the foundation and root of 
all justification.”” St. Paul, in the epistles'in question, is 
contrasting with the Jewish system, which was a system of ex- 
ternal observance, the Christian system which is based on ac- 
ceptance by faith of all the benefits bestowed on man through 
the redemption and teaching of our Lord. 

It is impossible to touch on a tithe of the many points 
for criticism we find in this volume, but we may just refer to 
the misunderstanding of the character of the Argument from 
Design, the curious failure to distinguish between Reason 
and Revelation in the last chapter, and the still more curious 
idea regarding the doctrine of the Trinity. For the author 
holds that this doctrine must be accepted—not on the ground 
of any revelation, but on the ground of interior experience 
which assures us that there is a power working within us which 
must be God the Holy Ghost; that there must be a Second 
Person, because “‘ Jesus is our God because in all things He 
is our lawful Master,”’ and that the Creator must be a Divine 
personality because “‘in spite of the facts of evil, the Christian 
can still see the universe at large as an embodiment of the 
same Holy Will which has manifested itself more unequi- 
vocally by the Spirit in the heart and by Jesus on the stage of 
history.” 

While obliged, however, to differ almost at every point 
from this author, we owe him an acknowledgment for the 
passage in which he refers with commendation to some of the 
principles and methods of the Catholic Church. 
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5—THE SOUL OF THE CHINAMAN.' 


The gradual opening up of the far East to the influences 
of Western civilization—a process which has undoubtedly 
been greatly facilitated by the changed conditions which are 
the outcome of the Russo-Japanese war—has led to a great re- 
vival of interest both in the Chinese language and in Chinese 
social conditions. Many of the books produced to meet this 
demand are hopelessly shallow, the information being 
second-hand and unreliable, and it has come to pass, as was 
inevitable, that much of this literature is now viewed with 
distrust. Sensible men, to whom, for commercial or other 
purposes, a knowledge of the Chinaman as he is, with all 
his customs, superstitions, religious convictions and aspira- 
tions, has become a necessity of practical life, look for some- 
thing better, and it is a matter of legitimate pride to the 
Catholic clergy, who for many years have been evangelizing 
China with so much of apostolic self-sacrifice, that they have 
done more than any others to meet this unquestionable need. 
Living as they do among the people and leading the life of 
the people, the Catholic missionaries have had unrivalled 
opportunities of studying the mind and heart of those among 
whom they labour. Further, the literary results of this close 
observation have been meritorious to a degree which is, un- 
fortunately, only too little realized in the West and especially 
in England. But even Englishmen and Americans are be- 
coming, by slow degrees, more appreciative of really good 
work, and the two books before us written in English and 
consequently making appeal to an English-speaking public, 
bear indirect testimony to these improved conditions. The 
first of these, which bears the title, Moral Tenets and Cus- 
toms in China, is primarily the work of the eminent sinologist, 
Dr. L. Wieger, S.J. The texts here translated and romanized 
form part of the great collection of Rudiments du parler 
chinois, to which the Prix Stanislas Julien was awarded in 
1905 by the Paris Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. Probably it would hardly be anywhere disputed 

! Moral Tenets and Customs inChina. By Dr. L. Wieger, S.J. Texts 
ia Chinese translated and annotated by L. Davrout, S.J. Ho-Kier-Fu 
Catholic Mission Press, to be obtained from E. L. Morice, 9, Cecil Court, 
London, W.C. Pp. iv, 604. 1913. 

Researches into Chinese Superstitions. By Henry Doré,S.J. Trans- 
lated from the French with notes by M. Kennelly, S.J. Profusely illustrated. 
First Part. Superstitious Practices. T’usewei Printing Press, Shanghai. 
Pp. 154 and over roo plates. 1914. 
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that Professor G. Chavannes must at the present moment be 
regarded as the highest living authority on the Chinese lan- 
xyuage and literature. We may judge then of the value of 
Father Wieger’s Rudiments when we find M. Chavannes say- 
ing of it in 1906: 

The author of this collection has had not only a literary but 
a moral purpose before him. He has with great labour selected 
from the enormous mass of Chinese literature the texts which 
were most suited to enable us to understand the mind and the 
character of the Chinese people in all their different aspects. 
With a patience and accuracy beyond all praise Father Wieger 
has steadily worked out this idea during a period of more than 
ten years. The series of volumes which he has published is des- 
tined, we believe, to exercise a considerable influence upon the 
conception which Europeans form of the soul of the Chinaman, 


It is the more important sections of this great work which 
we find gathered together here under the appropriate title 
of Moral Tenets and Customs in China. ‘The texts are all 
printed in Chinese characters, and then on the opposite page 
“‘ romanized,” i.e. transliterated, and finally translated into 
quite readable English. It may serve therefore as an admir- 
able aid to the study of Chinese from a quite early period in 
the learner’s development. But the idea of the book is that 
while acquiring a knowledge of the language from its 
material side the student should also, pari passu, acquaint 
himself with the most vital documents of the Chinese moral 
and religious code, Confucianist, Taoist and Buddhist, as 
well as with much Chinese mythology and some of the 
more striking peculiarities of the manners and customs of 
the people. Owing to the excellent English translation, the 
English notes and the abundant illustrations, the volume can- 
not fail to be interesting even to the ordinary reader. For 
all this part of the work, which brings it within the range of 
those who are not real sinologists by profession, we are in- 
debted to the judicious labours of Father L. Davrout, S.J. 

The second work upon our list, Researches into Chinese 
Superstitions, is an even more sumptuously produced volume, 
which may be described as providing the student with 
Chinese pictures rather than Chinese texts, but pictures 
equipped with an abundant commentary and with translations 
of documents where documents (e.g., charms, prayers, pur- 
gatory-passports, &c.) are facsimiled. The illustrations are 
printed in colours and the book is externally very attractive, 
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and, we must add, inevitably somewhat costly. The col- 
lection of pictures and documents has been made by Father 
Henri Doré, S.J., and the English translation of the French 
text, with additional.notes, historical, and explanatory, has 
been executed by Father M. Kennelly, S.J. We can only 
say that the English is excellent and the book full of the most 
quaint interest for every description of reader into whose 
hands it may fall. The subjects especially dealt with in- 
clude Birth and Childhood, Betrothal and Marriage, Death 
and Burial and the Future World, all illustrated with fac- 
similes of authentic native pictures and documents. We only 
wish that space allowed us to give some illustrations of the 
contents, but in default of this opportunity we must reiterate 
that both works reflect the very highest credit upon the 
scholarship and the enterprise of the missionary staff, who 
are entirely responsible for their production. 


6.—A STUDY IN MONASTICISM.' 


Mr. Lowther Clarke’s book on St. Basil, as the Father 
of a certain type of Monasticism, should have been noticed 
earlier. His idea has been to trace the genesis of monastic 
institutions in the East and in the West, and he puts St. Basil 
in the forefront of his title, since that Father was an impor- 
tant link in the history of this development. In the earlier 
chapters, in trying to fix the idea of asceticism, he rejects very 
properly certain theories which would derive it from pagan, 
or Greek, or Buddhist sources, or would explain it as an out- 
growth of the so-called /xtevimsethik which some rationalists 
discover in St. Paui’s recommendation of virginity in I Cor. 
vii. 29. On the other hand, he finds a difficulty in tracing 
its origin to Jewish feeling in Old Testament times. The Jew, 
he says, regarded marriage as a duty, and he was not at- 
tracted by poverty. Even St. John the Baptist, though un- 
married and living an ascetic life in the wilderness, he thinks 
was not an ascetic in the later Christian sense, but was at- 
tached, like the old prophets, to the simple life with its im- 
munity from temptations to apostasy. Nor, according to this 
writer, was our Lord Himself, who only “ recognized a life 

1 St. Basil the Great. A Siudy in Monasticism. By the Rev. W. K. 
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of asceticism as necessary for some of His followers, in view 
of the requirements of the Gospel preaching or the needs of 
individual souls." There is no evidence that He required it 
of all, or that He made it a general condition of perfection. 
These words, however, show where he misconceives the true 
nature of asceticism as the Catholic Church understands it. 

The Church also, in sanctioning and fostering the monastic 
life, as she has done expressly since the third century, and 
virtually from the beginning, never thought, any more than 
our Lord had done, to make it “a general condition of per- 
fection.” Christian perfection is perfection in charity: 
this virtue being the immediate link which binds the soul to 
its Creator and Redeemer. The monastic state is a means of 
acquiring this kind of perfection and one of the most effi- 
cacious means for that end. But it is only a means and not 
the only means, nor, save for those distinctly called to it by the 
Holy Spirit, is it a means suitable for all; whilst to suppose 
that the Church, in any age, as distinct from indivictual monks 
and nuns, thought or taught the married state to be a low 
ideal for a Christian is quite unfounded. At all times Catho- 
lics have thought highly of marriage, and, indeed, have in- 
vested it with a sacredness of character beyond what other 
communions or bodies of men have done. Only they have 
said on the authority of Christ that of the two states that of 
virginity, embraced with the object of a closer dedication to 
the service of God, is the higher. 

Mr. Lowther Clarke’s misconception on this point neces- 
sarily qualifies his sympathy for the monastic state, but he 
recognizes that “ an ideal which has enlisted in its service 
so many of the best of humanity, and played so important a 
part in the forming of the nations of modern Europe, deserves 
a respectful treatment "’; and it is in this spirit that he gives 
his account of Monasticism. Still his feeling, that the en- 
tire movement is on a basis difficult to defend, cannot help 
asserting itself from time to time and the effect is to make 
his comments too much those of an outside critic, and to 
mislead him in many of his appreciations. He is quite at sea, 
for instance, in his estimate of the comparative merits of 
the eremitical and ccenobitic life through his failure to un- 
derstand that primarily they are not so much ideals of which 
one is higher than the other, but different vocations, some 
being called to one, some to the other. Still, allowance made 
for these imperfections, the author has brought together the 
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essential facts of the origin and development of the monastic 
life, and has given St.‘ Basil his proper place as the one who, 
influenced himself by the examples of St. Anthony, and par- 
ticularly of St. Pachomius, did much for the systematization 
of the religious life, and in his turn, through St. Benedict 
exercised an important influence on Western Monasticism, 
and still more on the Monasticism of the East, which has de- 
veloped on lines very different to those followed in the West, 
and by no means so practical. Curiously, however, and 
quite contrary to what is often supposed, the Orientals, with 
all their reverence for St. Basil, do not regard their monas- 
teries as following his Rule. 


Short Notices. 


> 
DEVOTIONAL. 
As everyone knows, the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, as they 
stand in print, are but the skeleton which has to be clothed with flesh 
and filled with life by those in whose midst they have remained, from 
the time of their author, a living organism. But there are many de- 
sirous of profiting by them, and many called upon to give retreats, to 
whom circumstances forbid this full experience of their virtue. Hence 
the necessity and value of such fuller presentations of the Exercises as 
are given in the well-known book of Father Ignatius Diertins, of which 
a translation by Father Elder Mullan, S.J. reaches us from Messrs. 
Kenedy and Sons of New York, under the title of The Morning Watch. 
Though the price of 7s. 6d. net may seem rather high, the 528 pages 
of solid matter here given us are well worth it. The whole ground of the 
Exercises is of course covered, in which connection Father Mullan’s 
judicious prefatory remarks should be noticed. For, as he points out, 
the whole of the Exercises are not equally suited for all retreatants. 
In fact, retreats for people in the world miay often suffice by covering 
the matter of the “first week.” Here again, the judgment of the director 
is really essential to the profitable use of the Exercises. 

We have been assured that the present arrest in the flow of volumes 
published under the title of “ The Catholic Library,” is but temporary, 
and that, pending the return of normal conditions in the book-trade, their 
issue will continue at a somewhat slower rate. One volume 
still awaits a few words of welcome from us—Blessed John Fisher's 
Commentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms (Manresa Press: Is. net). 
As in so many others of the series, the editorial work of this volume is 
distinguished. Professor Phillimore has devoted to its presentation all 
the gifts of a scholar of the first mark, and has supplied a preface as 
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trenchant as one would expect from his pen, exploding in particular the 
legend of the Protestant Ascendancy in English Literature. We trust 
that many will now for the first time make acquaintance with “ an ex- 
cellent piece of devotional reading and an excellent piece of literature.” 

From Messrs. Washbourne we have two further volumes in their 
excellent two-shilling series of devotional books. The one reminds us 
of a recent loss. It is Father Kenelm Digby Best’s parting gift, a 
little volume of thoughts on the Holy Eucharist, entitled The Mystery 
of Faith, marked by all his well-remembered characteristics, his glow 
of fervour, his intensity of feeling, his vivid rhetoric, all based on the 
soundest theological and ascetical doctrine. The other volume is a 
translation of Mgr. de Gibergues’ little book on Simplicity according 
to the Gospel, which has deserved and commanded so wide an esteem 
in France. To yet another of Messrs. Washbourne’s series, the ‘‘ Corpus 
Christi Books,” we have to’ chronicle an addition—Miss Ellerker’s Story 
of St. Dominic for Little People (6d. and tIs.), which is excellently done, 
and still more excellently prefaced by Prior McNabb, O.P. There are 
some good portraits of the Saint, well reproduced, also a photograph of 
a page from a Dominican music-manuscript, which we should imagine 
to be of somewhat less assured edification to the “ little people.”’ 

The “ last message” of Mgr. Benson reaches us with a sad appro- 
priateness in his little volume of devotions for war-time, Vexilla Regis 
(Longmans: Is. 6d. net), which contains so much about the dying and 
the dead. In his touching Preface, the Bishop of Salford speaks of it 
as full of passages “that might have been written for himself,” and 
asks what will surely not be denied—that their author be included in 
the intentions of those that use the book. As Mgr. Benson tells us 
in his own Preface, the scheme of the book is throughout quasi-litur- 
gical, and its prayers almost entirely those of the great Divine rosary 
of prayers, the Psalter, and of the Church in her treasury of devotions, 
old and new. Nothing further was needed but the loving skill of the 
compiler, to produce the perfect book of devotion for our present needs. 
It only arouses in our minds one discontent—we want the volume in its 
originals as well as in translation. Surely there are enough of us who 
habitually say our prayers in the Church's own language, to make such 
a work feasible from the publisher’s point of view. It need not be so 
well printed and bound. Indeed, we hope soon to see the present volume 
also re-issued in cheaper form; its price is rather prohibitive of popular 
circulation. 

Protestant publishers, to whose clienx/éle the Bible is all in all, have 
long reached a high standard in the care and taste with which they have 
issued the Sacred Books, always allowing for the rigorous handicap of 
having to produce a library within the covers of a single volume. Their 
supremacy in this matter, we are glad to say, is no longer unchallenged. 
Some time ago Mr. Herder produced a capital family edition of the 
whole Bible, clearly printed and handsomely bound, for 4s., and now 
Messrs. Washbourne have issued a “ People’s Edition,” much smaller in 
format and less weighty, but equally clearly printed and beautifully 
turned out, at prices ranging from 3s. 6d. (silk cloth) upwards according 
to binding. Maps, indexes and tables of references make this the most 
useful and elegant edition we know. 
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APOLOGETIC. 


Ve are glad to notice that the Catholic Truth Society has taken over 
and republished, at the low price of a shilling, with the author's latest 
revisions, Father A. B. Sharpe's admirable synopsis of the philosophical 
argument for the Faith, entitled, The Principles of Christianity. In 
the short space of something under 150 pages the whole scheme of that 
argument is set forth in its natural sequence; and, as Father Sharpe 
points out, the piecemeal criticisms to which Christianity is subjected 
at a hundred different points can only be thoroughly answered when the 
structural principles of the Faith as a whole are firmly grasped. We 
know no book of reasonable size which so lucidly, and with so little 
Gifficulty in a difficult subject-matter, expounds this fundamental argu- 
ment. It is a triumph of compression, yet nowhere reads like a mere di- 
gest; throughout, it has all the interest of an original, a personal and a 
living piece of argumentation. It is a book for the educated; but among 
these, Catholic and non-Catholic, it should be circulated by the thousand. 

A companion volume, the reissue of which, by the C.T.S. at the 
same low price, was a most happy thought, is Dr. Aveling’s admirable 
summary of fundamental apologetic, The God of Philosophy. Like Father 
Sharpe’s, a book for educated persons, it is neither too abstruse nor 
too elaborate for the general reader; it is everywhere lucid and direct 
in a difficult subject-matter; and it has an ease of style and a wealth of 
concrete illustration which make it specially suitable for those for whom 
unrelieved metaphysics would prove far too dry a dish. 

If we class as “ apologetic” the latest work of the editor of our 
brilliant transatlantic contemporary, America, Teacher and Teaching, 
by the Rev. R. H. Tierney, S.J. (Longmans: 3s. 6d. net), it is not as 
meaning to belittle that volume as a contribution to the literature of 
education professionally considered. Indeed, it is a splendid vindication 
of that idea of “a liberal education" which the Society of Jesus has 
consistently refused to abandon in spite of much pressure, and to which 
American educationists are being forced gradually to return, after a 
good deal of wandering over “ practical"’ but unproductive fields. And 
it it be necessary to say, after Newman's lectures, that a “ liberal” 
education does not mean a pedantic one, let Father Tierney’s glowing 
plea for literature as vehicle of life, and aot a corpse for dissection, 
provide sufficient answer. In principles and in details alike, no one 
charged with the care of boys wili fail to find stimulus and illumina- 
tion in Father Tierney’s vivid pages. But after all, it is in his chapters 
on Religion in Education, Training for Character, and the like, that 
Father Tierney goes to the root of the matter. We fear that in England 
difficulties with boys of the educated classes are as great as they are 
here shown to be m America, notwithstanding much that is ‘hopeful. 
The very biggest piece of missionary work will have been done when 
it has been secured that all our Catholic boys of the better-off classes 
get a Catholic education, and when they have got it, act accordingly. 
The importance of Father Tierney’s book lies in his strenuous and 
brilliant plea for this root-principle. 

Mr. Godfrey Raupert continues the apologetic efforts with which his 
name is so closely associated, with yet another volume dealing with 
occult matters. In Christ and the Powers of Darkness (Heath, Cranton 
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and Ouseley: 3s. 6d. net), his special subject is damonism, the present 
reality of which he strenuously asserts, as a danger loudly calling for 
strenuous counter-efforts on the part of the faithful. The testimony of 
the New Testament and the Fathers on the subject is succeeded by a re- 
view of phenomena observed in our own time to which Mr. Raupert attri- 
butes a similar origin, and by discussions of demonic action in the 
higher forms of sanctity, of exorcism, and of true and false mysticism. 
Some excellent practical directions conclude the book, going to the very 
root of the mischief that arises from dabbling in these unpleasant and 
forbidden waters. What facts and arguments Mr. Raupert gives, suffice 
amply for his practical purpose; but obviously in a book of this size he 
can do no more than skim most cursorily over fhe surface of subjects 
so large and deep, some of which, like Satanism and possession, have 
each an enormous history and a vast literature. 


POETRY. 

One poet, Mrs. Tynan Hinkson, charmingly introduces to us the work 
of another in her Preface to The Country of the Young, by Maude Gold- 
ring (Elkin Mathews: price 2s. 6d. net). “‘ She is essentially a poet 
of the English country,” and “ there is an air in her pages of the Jerusa- 
lem which Blake saw as in a vision, instead of a groaning and blackened 
England.” Miss Goldring’s is ballad-poetry too, with strong affinities 
with Browning’s modern treatment of ballad-form and matter; also with 
Browning’s method of the dramatis persona. Yet it is nearer being 
nature-poetry than Browning’s, perhaps because the ferson@ are the 
folk of the soil rather than of the city. ‘* The Supper”’ is a very beauti- 
ful allegory, and “ To Merrie England,” a lyric of hope which to-day 
may seem even nearer fruition than when the lines were written. 

It not of quite such high level of form, Christ’s Gypsy, by Florence 
Hayllar (J. Baker, Clifton), is also excellent nature-poetry, and the nature- 
poetry of one who ever sees Nature’s God behind the veil, and the 
Word made manifest in her midst. “‘ The Gypsy,” “ The Pilgrim,” “ The 
Seeker "’; they all find their way through Nature, in peace or in storm, 
to the “ goal of heart's desire ’’; and the songs of their pilgrimage are 
authentic heart-utterances. 


FICTION. 


Of a batch of four American stories that lie before us we must give 
the palm to The Red Ascent of Esther W. Neill (P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons: $1 net). For not only does it deal with that most interesting 
of American subjects, life in the South, with its old-world traditions 
and picturesque environment, but it is a fine, stirring story as well. 
Its moti/ and its execution are very similar to those of Mr. E. Old- 
meadow’s fine story, 4xz/onio, and the adventures of the seminarian 
convert-son of the old Southern colonel are as varied and exciting be- 
fore he comes once more to anchor in his first vocation. The other 
three stories are published by Messrs. Benziger at 60 cents. Five Birds 
in a Nest, by Henriette Delamare, is a beautiful little tale for young 
children, of Catholic life in France, in which a delightful dog takes 
no small place, and an equally delightful English governess lives 
“ happily ever after" with the medical attendant, also delightful, of the 
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family. Of more strenuous cast is Shipmates, by Mary T. Waggaman, 
a stirring story of sea-adventure, distinguished among such stories by the 
persistence with which good sound religious interest is introduced into 
its pages, yet without any manifest obtrusiveness or any detriment to 
the swing and interest of the story. Quite an ideal Christmas gift-book 
for the average healthy and enterprising boy. The Prophet’s Wiie, by 
Anna C. Browne, on the other hand, is a serious study of some of the 
problems of modern American social life, their influence on individual 
character, and the reaction upon them of character in its turn. But it 
is no mere sociological essay; both “ the prophet” and his wife, and 
the personalities g:oupel around them, are full of life, of charm and 
of strength. 

We trust that the unfortunate chance of its appearance at the present 
moment will not deprive Mrs. Vernon” Blackburn's sympathetic story of 
South German life of the hearty welcome it deserves. In truth, The 
Duchess Ilsa (Washbourne: price 3s. 6d.) is a study particularly worthy 
of our attention just now, with its graphic pictures of South German 
life in the days before the Prussian supremacy. For so far from having 
welded an Empire of blood and iron, it may well become manifest before 
long that the Hohenzollern policy has merely produced an image like that 
of old, which was of iron and clay; and, as Bacon said, these “ may 
cleave for the time but will not incorporate.” The old Germany, in 
the South, in the small states, in the free cities, so gemiithlich, so simple, 
yet so truly cultured, is well known to Mrs. Blackburn, who, in its last 
days, lived long at its very centre. At Frankfort, around the Bundes 
Palais, she met Bismarck, Rechberg, and the other portents of an un- 
happy future, and in the pages of her story they are faithfully de- 
picted; the littlenesses of the small courts are not disguised, but that 
au jond they stood for higher things than did their overbearing masters 
is made abundantly plain. Of course, at the actual moment, all 
Germans are standing together; we do not deceive ourselves about that. 
But still we hope with Mrs. Blackburn, that in the end this terrible war 
may settle several old and half-forgotten questions that the sixties only 
aggravated under an appearance of settlement. The other day a 
Bavarian lady wrote to England and expressed the hope that the “ in- 
evitable victory "' would not be too sweeping, or “the Prussians would 
become quite intolerable "which shows that the ladies of Mrs. Black- 
burn’s story who would not dance with Prussian officers have their 
modern counterpart. We trust that Mrs. Blackburn's excellent story 
(and simply as a story it is excellent) is but a forecast of equally nice 
things soon to come and nasty things to be abolished in real life. 


GENERAL. 

From the Fathers of the Society of the Divine Word, at Techny, 
Illinois, we have received two pamphlets of more than ordinary interest. 
In The World Missions of the Catholic Church, by Father Schwager 
(price 40 cents) we have a general treatment of the subject on new 
and fruitful lines. The Articles of the Creed, the Commandments, the 
Precepts of the Church—in short, the headings of the Catechism—are 
expounded one by one in their bearing on the great cause of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, vivid illustration from the actual life of the Mission- 
field, alternating with the exposition of the general principles involved. 
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The result is a very fresh and, we feel sure, fruitful effort to further the 
greatest of Causes. The other pamphlet has a special English interest. 
In Our Negu Missions (price 10 cents) the pioneer work of Cardinal 
Vaughan, and the present activities of Mill Hill are amply acknowledged. 
What special difficulties the colour problem presents to the Church in 
the United States and how backward, relatively, her attack on them has 
perforce been, the pamphlet very clearly shows. But it shows also strenu- 
ous efforts to make headway and bright hopes for the future. We may, 
by the way, inform the reverend author that Mr. Lloyd George, whom 
he quotes on the claims of the poor, has not as yet been knighted. The 
good Fathers also send us a specimen of their popular literature in the 
form of a ten-cent temperance story by Will. W. Whalen, The Son of 
the Vine, whici is distinguished by not having the conventional “ happy 
ending.” 

Very timely is Messrs. Methuen’s production of the latest work of 
Mr. Hilliard Atteridge, Famous Land Fights, a comprehensive and close- 
packed volume, well worth its price of 6s. net. Mr. Atteridge needs 
no introduction to our readers, but it may be well to say that not only 
is he a “ first-class fighting man” in the Catholic cause, but also an old 
war-correspondent of wide experience, as well as a deep student of mili- 
tary science and history. Add to this the literary capacity which is so 
marked in his recent contributions to biographical literature, and it will 
be seen that all the qualifications are present for such a work as this. 
Mr. Atteridge’s book is much more than a description, individually, of 
the most “ famous land fights” of the world’s history. It is a connected 
work afiording a general view of the progress of armies and arma- 
ments, strategy and tactics, from the earliest times of tribal warfare 
down to the great conflicts of nations in arms which we see to-day. The 
outstanding battles from Marathon to Lule Burgas are graphically des- 
cribed, yet at the same time always scientifically, with an abundance 
of maps and plans; their place in the evolution of strategy and tactics 
carefully estimated, and at the same time their human interest kept well 
forward. The value and interest of the work are also largely increased 
by many full-page illustrations of warfare and arms. The -plans, con- 
sidering their small scale, are admirably clear. The preoccupations of 
the hour have turned us all into amateur strategists and tacticians, and 
as a quite average amateur, the present writer can testify to the greatly 
heightened interest in and better understanding of the details of our 
present warfare, which the perusal of this book has afforded. Further 
it is of great value as history, especially at a time when, by a healthy 
reaction, though one which should not be carried too far, the personal 
and military aspects of that study have been relegated somewhat to the 
background. If battles are not the whole of history, neither are state- 
papers. Mr. Atteridge’s able, interesting and timely book would form an 
ideal Christmas present, not only for any intelligent boy, for whom it 
would be in no way too difficult, and certainly not dry, but also for 
any average educated person, who would find in it much that is new 
to him, and much that is just now very useful and illuminating. 

The excellent Official Catholic Directory for the Province of Birming- 
ham, which is issued for the wonderfully small amount of 6d., comes to 
hand at the last moment. This is its third year of issue, and it retains 
all the useful features of its predecessors. A great variety of interesting 
historical matter is included, which must make it of value, not only to 
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Catholics in that Province, but to those outside as well. Canon Glancey 
is to be congratulated on the results of his untiring care and industry. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

It is by a very happy thought that the C.T.S. publishes in penny form 
the article contributed to our pages five years ago by Father Thurston, 
entitled, Bell, Book and Candle; a Few Words on Excommunication 
and Anathemas. No subject is responsible for more minor r®baldry 
and misunderstanding than this, and Catholics are often a little at a loss 
how to handle it. It generally turns up in controversy as quite a lesser 
matter, demanding a certain lightness of touch, yet with grave implica- 
tions which warn us of fhe need of discretion in the handling. It is 
hardly for us to appraise Father Thurston's article, but we do think that 
a good many Catholics, when next confronted with the “ Jackdaw of 
Rheims,” or with more modern and actual bogeys of the kind, will be 
glad to have had the benefit of his expert advice for the very small con- 
sultation-fee of a penny. 

Apropos, the Society of SS. Peter and Paul issues an illustrated 
edition of the famous Jackdaw of Rheims for twopence, and in a prefa- 
torial note kindly bespeaks contributions towards the restoration of the 
devastated Cathedral. 

Those who know Father Graham's little books on the Bible and on 
Conversions, will very heartily welcome his penny C.T.S. tract on The 
Church in Scotland. Though it is one of Father Lattey’s series, histori- 
cal and descriptive rather than controversial, it is not lacking in logical 
effectiveness—or rather, one should say, in that kindly allurement which, 
with the truth, forms our best argumentative asset. And to Catholics 
its domestic interest is strong indeed—sad and grim in its past aspect, 
difficult in its present and immediate future, but with a strong hope for 
later days. Already, Father Graham thinks, Scotland is ripe for an 
active propaganda on the lines of the Paulist Fathers and their Eng- 
lish disciples. 

Much-needed provision for our poorer Belgian guests is made in 
the two penny prayer-books issued for their benefit—Eenvoudig Gebeden- 
bok (C.T.S.) and Lusthofje der Gebeden (Orphans’ Press, Rochdale). 
Both publications are on the lines of the popular “* Penny Prayer-book,” 
the C.T.S. volume giving considerably more matter, better printed, and 
the Rochdale book giving, by way of compensation, a stiff cover and 
a pious picture. The C.T.S. book also gives on page three of the cover 
a quite plainly-worded but entirely courteous note explaining to the good 
Flemings the religious position of the country that is their host. It is 
a very necessary postscript. 

Messrs. Beauchesne of Paris send us a copy of the notable sermon 
preached by Mgr. Baudrillart in St. Clotilde, at Paris, on September 30th, 
L’Ame de la France 4 Reims, with a frontispiece consisting of the repro- 
duction of a very vivid impression of the Cathedral in flames by M. S. 
Fraipont. Many lovers of France’in our midst will be glad to possess 
this fine piece of French pu!pit oratory. 

From Messrs. Benziger Brothers of New York comes their 1915 issue 
of their popular Catholic Home Annual, a miscellany of good things, 
published at the low price of 25 cents. Besides the usual full calendar, 
we have a good illustrated account of the famous town and Jesuit Mother- 
house of Manresa, a Life of our late Holy Father, as well as one of the 
new Pope, and a good selection of stories by popular Catholic writers. 
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